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ABSTRACT 

This study illustrates the underlying premise that 
certain classes of participants may be adversely affected by 
organizational experiences in ways that are not normally recognized. 
Schot>ls belong to a set of organizations whose primary function is to 
socialize organizational members. This function is described as the 
providing of a process to a recipient class^ and structures utilized 
for this function are termed process events. Process accounting 
entails the arrangement of career data on individual recipient class 
members into longitudinal data files and the typological analysis of 
this information relative to output measures which bear on the 
socializing goals of the organization. Process accounting is 
interpreted as a sociological model of school accountability because 
it illuminates the impact of group structures on different student 
subgroups. The case study focuses on the impact of a hig^ school's 
ability grouping and letter grading practices on 9th grade black 
students differing in social status. Study findings indicate that 
students of low status situated in academically competive English 
classes manifest considerably lower output measure profiles than do 
their peers. Several explanatory theses are considered. (Author) 
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PREFACE 

This report describes o methodological schema for assessing the 
effects of oi^anizational structures on participants in certain kinds of 
organizations. When a school administrator considers the merits of "open" 
classrooms, when he weighs the virtues of pass-fail versus letter grader, 
when he evaluates modular scheduling, in each of these instances he is 
seeking to determine the effects of organizational structures on students. 
Similarly, when the educator examines the internal dynamics of these 
various structures, he is focusing on the process of education. The 
sociological notions of process and structure which underlie this study 
sweep across the spectrum of educational practices and I believe they give 
a useful order to these. 

Because this is a sociological monograph — an academic dissertation — 
as well as a report of educational research, readers may wish to search this 
document differently depending upon their own interests. The discussions 
of social theor>'^in Chapter Two and formal methodology in Chapter Three 
may be of greatest interest to researchers. On the other hand. Chapters 
One, Six, and Seven deal with issues that are central to the educator's 
role. These chapters point up the influences of structural arrangements on 
studenis and they suggest ways in which the educator may intervene to 
make these influences consistent with policy objectives. 

I 
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CHAPTER I 

ACCOUNTING HUMAN CHANGE IN ORGANIZATIONS 



It is true, as psychoanalyst conHnually point" out, that 
people do often nave "the increasing sense of being moved by 
obscure forces within }hom*:olvcs vhicli thoy ckc unable to define." 
Bui it ii .rl lr^\ -s La^^z^ Jo'^c.'^ cr:i: ,1 cM f 

enemy and danger is his 6v/n unruly nature and the dark forces 
pent up v/ithin him." On the ccnfrary: "Man's chief danger" 
today lies in the un, . 'y forces of contemporary society itself, 
with itt alienating mefhods of production, its enveloping 
techniques of political dominaiion, its international anarchy — in 
a v/ord, its pervasive transl'ormcitions of the very "naiure" of man 
and the conditions find aims of hir, life. 

(C. WiiijlU /v\i!b. The Socioi^^^gicol iriu jiviiii., ) 

What are the forces that shape mcin's "nature'* in the modern v/orld? 
Few educated people believe today that man's psyche is the inevitable result 
of his qenetic io'»2ritancc . A psychological component of human development 
is readily accepted. The ancient controversy of nature versus nurture has 
given way to an almost univei:sal conciliation jhat both forces are strong 
determiners of the human persona. 

But old Wellanschauung tend to reossert themselves and tliis clearly 
has occurred in the area of man*s naive notions of his own development. 
Though the im.mcbilo vision of man as the inexorable fulfillment of his 
physiological grain has been discarded, an equally fatalistic vision has come 
to replace \t. Promethian man emerges now from the forge of a family life 
m v/hich his psyche is fused at an early age. Psychological man is scarcely 



less prcv iHnod Ihcn nis physiolocjical Foiorunnor, He is the prod I* of 
na^u^c and nuriuro alikn buf !!i<»r,vi:»o h o is a prcducf cuid tho^ moans \\^Qt 
ho is a sfafic ep^^!y v/Mch c-:n?^hrAv o^'p^ricnccs bul- i? nol ^ron':Wt*od Hy 
expedience, Mcin is conceded o formative, piycholooica! p^^riod from which 
he steps into a character that is frozen* 

This vision of man has a lof- to do v/ith the nature of our institutional 
lif^ and c pocfolly with bur^oucrotic life. It ^-^ys \Uai men is ranonolly 
adaptive within the limits of hii; fixed psyche. Saying this immediately 
exonerates institutions from the possible moral burden of altering psyches. 
It interprets all intercctions botv/eer man and oiganizations in v/hich Jhey 
porticipafe as iron:actlons. Nov/here ccn fhi? poini bo soon mor:j cleorly 
and completely than in our public schools. Siudents enter schcols with 
cerlain potentiols to acquire knowledge and v/ays of dealing with peers. 
The extent to v/hich students approximate their full cognitive and social 
polontials is said to reflect cither their family situation or their motivated 
rational desires. For example, it Is said of the "unoerachiever*' that he is 
not "trying" hard enough or that ho is bothered by problems "at homq." 
Neither explanation allov/s for the jjossibllity that tnD student*s lack of 
motivation moy iiself stem from the kind of school experience that he is 
provided. The mythology of man's fix3d nature helps to discount situalioral 
elemenis by posiiing the exis{enco of free choice, conditioned o. y by 
man's psychological disposition to prefer certain allernatives. 

This mythology protects many organizations from the need to assess 
carefully Iheir ov/n structured ways of treating peop \i does this by 



placing the onus of failure on t\\e individual and on his family. II" is 
scarcely surprising ihen to find a varied array of ancillary "therapeutic" 
services io rr^at ir.cMvidual end family fanuro-s. They cro c^ndimonls of 
a psychological era. Their existence is furfher certificjfien of the 
blamelessness of institutions such as schools. 

The above description overstates the extent to which institutions are 
free frcrr. sharp, cr'ticnj scrutiny, in recent ycots, a field celled rroci-ani 
evaluation has developed v/hich seeks, in part, to specify ways in which 
institutions themselves fail or succeed. This dissertation cipplies sociological 
and program evaluation methods to the analysis of a high school's grouping 
and grading proGliccsJ The porficular school's pracrfces ore not vms\jo\: 
their analogs probably could be found in most comprehensive public high 
schools in America, The central importance of this study is the systematic 
presentation of a method for looking at schools. This method focuses primary 
attention on organizational structun3S~on the ways in which they affect 



iThis study has several antecedents which should be mentioned here. 
David E. V/ikier's study of stud3nr grouping proctices In Plcinfield, New 
Jersey provided the model for organizing school records in order to examine 
grouping practices. See William P. Anderson (dir.). Grouping Students for 
Instruction in the Plainfield, Nov/ Jersey School System (Nev/ York: Institute 
of Field Studies, Teachers Coibge, Coiumbio University, 1969), pp. 31-102. 
V/ilder's subsequent work in "Transurbia," in which this writer assisted, 
further developed this model. The data base used in the present study Is an 
enlarged version of the data file developed in connection with the Transurbia 
work. For reports of this v/ork, :,se David E. Wilder and Aian S. Blumner, 
"Student Allocation Decisions: An Analysis of Different Grouping Procedures 
and Consequences" (Nev/ York: Paper prcsented at the American Educational 
Research Association Annual Meeting, February, 1971), and David E. Wilder 
and Alan S. Blumner, Some Sociological Aspects of Student Allocation In 
Tv/o Racially Mixed Suburban High Schools (Nev/ York: Program for 
Situational Analyses, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1972). 



siudenls' inorivaHons and aims* The novelty of this meihod is ihcit il" sfoih 
from \ho premise fhaf in ifieir ordinaiy, nonoxpsnmonta! funcMoning, 
organizations like schools often transform the nature of ih<-::ir clienis in 
unwanted and unrealized v;ays. This method goes boyo»xI most evaluation 
designs in thdt it provides a systematic understanding of v/hich sfudent 
subgroups are most adversely affected and why J Doing this shov/s fhct 
human changes arise in pr-^dicraLIc v/ays from certain kinds of orgonskationa! 
participation. 

Voccbuiap/ and Conceptual Framev/ork 

Though the specific focus cf ihis study is the educational sysfem of 
the high school, the arguments found here should apply to a large class of 
organizations. A central characteristic of industrialized societies is the 
development of large complex organizations which' intervene in the production 
of goods QO.d services to members of the society. As such organizations 
proliferate, the probability of an individual's direct participation in them 
increase- so that their social importance is at least hvofold: as facilitators 
of goods and services; as providers of distinctive life experiences. Large 
organizations offer portic!pation at a variety of levels: as worker, as 

Uhe arg:,-:r.ent here is that ordinaiy evaluation studies have the rather 
limited aim of cvtemiining whether a given program or proctice results in an 
overall educational gain in contrast to its predecessor or to a correspond irig 
practice in a control situation. Ordinari ly evaluaMons do not specify which 
subgroups bflnefit most or which least, nor do they seek to explain variations 
in subgroup benefii-s. 



manager, as clienf, as owner, A subsef of bureaucracies, to which fhis 
study directly relafes, offers a disHnctivc form of participation termed here 
process recipiency. Schools, hospitals, menk:! insriruHons, reformatories arc 



a! I examples of such c-^oplo-prGces^ ina or ^anirotion s. ' Each possesses 
a clearly demarcated set of participants whose organizational role is to be 
the recipient of a process called in these varying contexts education, healing, 
therapy- and bDliavlcr corrccrinc!.^ That is, os a general rule, the i]or5on 
d'etre of such organizations is to process a clearly designated recipient class. 

This idea may be elaborated into a full conceptual framework. The 
distinctive goal of these organizations provides a slarting j^oint for ihis 
ccncopl-jal deveiopnic.it by suggosiing a conlra:?- with a familiar subset of 
bureaucracies — business organizations. In the business sector the creation of 
profit is the primary organizational goal, and managerial decision-making is 
quite normally subjugated to perceptions of resulls calculated on a profit basis. 
Sustaining this organizational pattern is the realization that Failure to achieve 
this primary organizational goal may result in the desolution of the 



^The idea that organizations v/hich process people may have distinctive 
characteristics is not original. See Stanton Wheeler, "The Structure of 
Formally Organized Socialization Settings" in Orville G. Brim, Jr. and 
Stanton Vv^heeier, Socialization After Childhood: Two Essays (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1966), pp. 53-] 16* 

^The notion that students arc recipienfs of a process suggests ihat they 
play a passive role. This connotation is i2ot intended. Quite clearly 
student are expected to be active seekers of educational gains. This 
terminology is only meant to point up, for evaluative purposes, an analogy 
behveen specific subclasses of organizational porticipani^ and raw materials 
in industry. For the organization to be successful, it must succeed in 
socializing recipient class members; similarly, industry has to transform raw 
materials into an "improved" product. 
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organizaHon ihelf, or vyhat may be equally clevasiaHnci from ihe mcmagor^s 
point of view, in a resfrucfuring of ixs persorinei. There is ihen a compoiiing 
logic, Dap/zinesquo in naluro, v/hlch forces business maiiucjorj to ponder gtxil 
affajnmont. Are mcnG.g^^^j^ in poopio-processiny drgcniACirions similarly 
concerned with goal attainrnent? What is the relationship behveen decisions 
concerning process and dominant organizational goals? 

The major iopic-^ of this dir^rcvrkition derive from ct concern v/ifh ihe 
treatment of people in organizations. Because this treatment is supervised by 
other people, an aiiempt Is made to apply to the situation of manager in a 
people-processing organlzalion the logic v/hich relates goc:! otiainmenl ^o 
decision-moking in lb business model, Horo tho. primoiy gca! is ro process 
people effectively, not to create profit. Consistent with his organization's 
central purpose, the business manager utilizes some form of cost accounting 
in order to assess alternative actions: how might a '^process manager^' act 
similarly? Clearly if he is to act in a parallel fashion he requires some 
system for process accounting . He needs a method for estimating the extent 
to which administrative actions promote the desired ends of process, be it 
education, therapy, healing, etc. This method should call attention to 
situations where processing is having adverse affects on recipient class 
members, in this dissertation we shall consider in detail such a process 
accounting method and v/e shall exemplify this method in a case study of 
grouping practices in a public high school.^ 

^By way of clarifying the notion of process accounting and its meaning 
in a school context, wc might consider the tantalizing and ironic history of 



"scientific" accounting procedures used by schv*^ol cdmini'^irafof'S to ovnluote 
program effectiveness. The process accounting method developed in ihis 
study depends on a careful anolysis of school records. Tho idea thol school 
records should bo examined systematically and critically by sci^ool administra- 
tors Y/ith the airn of evoiuuiing school progiunis is nor nov^^..!. Ruynjorid 
Callahan demonstrates in [iduc ati on a nd the Cuir of l:fficiency that ihe 
movr^ment vvhich re5u!f:d in the "pi"orOwsio:,a!?7.oiicn'* cr schoc! ^^dminlsl'atoi^ 
in ihe period beiv/een 1910 cind 1930 v/as closely tied to the adoption of 
"scientifically" rigorous, business-type accounting procedures by school 
managers. Callahan's discussion is worth summarizing because it illustrates 
how administrative review of school functioning has tended to avoid hard 
questions of program effcoctivsness in favor of non-educational coricerns 
v/ifh program co?t. 

Callahan's thesis is that a variety of factors made highly-touted cost 
accounting procedures attractive to school adminisrralors. These had become 
popular in business in the early twentieth century, a period in which 
business had great prestige. The "scientific" methods associated v/ith 
Frederick VV. Toyior's revolutionary industrial otudii s seemed to offer a means 
to administratively manipulate productivity. School administrators were 
vu[.nw»c!;Ij io c;iiicl:;i.j by kr/ sc!".ooi locd mcmbjis n^cny of v;hom were 
businessmen. These factors disposed schoolmen of this period to acquire at 
least the lustre of business-like precision in their supervision of tho school 
organization. Coincident v/ith these pressures was thiO increased role of 
a small, dominent set of graduate training instituiiorjs with specialized 
programs in educational administration v/hich laid great stress on the fiscal 
component of tl-ie administrator's role. What had started as a faddish stylo 
soon became a highly reinforced social system which defined ihe roie of the 
school superiniendent incr/jaslngly in terms of his relutlonshlp to the budget 
and decreaslngly In terms of his relationship io educational program design. 
Callahan documents how this ethos has been perpetuated through the 
influence of graduate departments of educational administration. 

Callahan 's acuicly av/are of the Irony In this wholesale borrowing 
from the business sector. Cost accounling in business directly relates to the 
dominent organizational goal of profit accumulation yet ihls has no counter-- 
part in public education. His well-argued ihesis Is thai educational decisions 
tended to be Cil^^torted into a framev/ork of cost accounting wherein the value 
of programs v/as reckoned as their per-pupil cost and dishearteningly scant 
attention v/as paid to the educational and social values v/hich schools claim 
to advance. Callahan uses the name "cult of efficIeiKy to denote this 
slavish and inappropriate attention to cost accounting. 

See Raymond E. Callahan, Educati on and the Cult of Ef f iciency ' 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962).^ 



Implicir in the conccpiual devolopment of process accounting is the 
notion that speciFic organizaiional features are designed to promote the 
socializing goals of the organizotion. In schools th-^se fonru.es Inck-rle 
grouping end grading practices y/hich are ihe subjects of tho case analysis 
in this study. In other people-processing organizations, these might include 
v/ork groups, therapy sessions, work release programs, etc. These strategic 
organizational features mighi be celled Process ^vonfs since they are sharply 
demarcated and related to the processing goals. Process events are 
conceptually analogous ro product lines in business in that they are Intended 
to be the mechanisms through which organizational goals are realized. Like 
product lines, they may bo readily nianip'jlG^^-^d by orgcnizational managei-s 
to further the ends of the organization. Where the parallel diverges most 
sharply is in the area of concern to this study: product lines are cost 
accounted in business and so related directly to those organizations' primary 
goal of profit accua jlation whereas process events are hot systematically 
studied relative to goal attainment in people-processing organizations. 

The vocabulaiy of process accounHng insfani-iates a lieurisiic premise 
to be developed in ihis study. It suggesls the possibility of attaching goo! 
attainment estimates to process events and ihercby evaluating ihem. Under- 
lying this are the concerns expressed in the beginning of fhis chapter that 
organizations may inadveriently transform their participants. Any procedure 
which claims to evaluate program features in people-processing organizations 
should consider the possible dysfunctions of these. 



The need io acquire extensive and systemafic information relative to 
a specified program results in a close formal similariiy in design behvoen 
process accounting and evclualion. This corres|:»ondenco is described in d:iiail 
5n Chapter Three which depich the methodolooicol schema of process accounting. 
The distinctive characteristic of process accounting pertains to an analytic 
mechanism which features subgroup differences relative to the experience of 
a particular procc:>s eveni* This m^chonlsm involves iha elaboration of 
subgroup typologies — a familiar device .in survey analysis. 

In summary, process accounting might be said to designate a complex 
kind of evaluation design. It might also be said io represent a general 
System of accountcbili^/, to use a term tho^ is current!/ quite popular in 
educational circles J Accountability implies increased visibility* And 
y/hile this notion has an obvious reference to the politics of education, it 
u,so suggests something v/hich is veiy much a premise of process accounting, 
it suggests that the usual, everyday funcHoning of schools should be 
systematically scrutinized. This is implied in the conceptual framework and 
vocabulary of process accounting, it is not normally implicated in the 
notion of evaluation, which tends to refer to the analysis of special, 
experimental arrangements. The concluding chapter to this study suggests 
• that process accounting represents a sociological model of school 
accounicbilit)/ because it makes visible effecis of struciural arrangements. 

^No consensual definition of accountability in education is available. 
For a series of articles touching upon this subject, see Phi Delta Kappan , 
52, December, 1970. 
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ScopCy Plan^ a nd Ob|ecHve$ o f Study 

The major objccHve of this v/ork is fo demonstrcMo a methodology for 
analyzing the effecis of organizational arrangcmenis on parti cipanis in people- 
processing oiganizations, and a fairly inlensive analysis of several procossing 
practices in a single high school will be presented. The scope of the 
present v/ork ic guided by the i-equlrements of the case study so that most of 
the discussion which follov/s this chapter is spacifically keyed to issues 
pertinent to this. Hopefully the foregoing discussion has suggested the 
generality and significance of the problems to be deaij- with here in situe > 

Behveen this chapter and a case study analysis in Chapter Six, we 
v/ill deal with several kinds of intei*vening issues, in Chapter Two we 
will consider sociological theories i^^latlng the structure of groups to the 
effects of participation in them. Much of Chapter Two reviews the work 
of sociologists on the effects of educational groups. Citing R. K. Mertcn, 
we will observe that a unified theory of reference group behavior is implicit 
in these other writings. This unified theory provides several hypothetical 
explanations of the findings of the case siudy in Chapter Six. The case 
study analysis will elaborate this unified model of reference group theory 
and a major conclusion of this study in Chapter Seven will be to note the 
usefulness of process accounting for the further development of theory related 
to structural effects^ 

Chapter Three has already been described. It contains a discussion 
of process accounting design in formal terms. Chapter Four presents a 
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preliminary descripiion of iho research site, Transurbia High SchcoL The. 
sample for intensive analysis consisis of Ks'o high school class cohorl^s: these 
groups and tho grouping procoduros in use oi the school ore profiled in 
Chapter Four. An important result of this discussion is to polnf up fho 
rationale for the narrow focus of the case study in Chapler Six. In Chapter 
Five, the oulput measure used in the case study is described and validated 
as for as available data permit. This nteasuic is called t!ie Academic 
Identification Typology and it is based primarily on the studenls' final letter 
grades in several major subjects. Because the data file available to this 
study is limited, this measure serves as the exclusive dependent variable 
against which the effects of groupinn practices are assessed. 

Chapters Three through Five are technical preludes to the case study 
analysis. They are reference chapters. In Chapter Six each of seven 
process events related to Transurbia High SchooMs ninth grade English 
program is examined with respect to the treatment of Jv/o student subgroups 
differing in social status. The differential impact of the seven process 
evenls is examined v/ith respect to the tv/o subgroups. This invc!ves un 
analysis of their output measure profiles v/ith m particular process event 
conditions, e.g. a comparison of sludenis within a specified ability level. 
Several large differences are found which cannot be attributed to school 
policy. As far as the available daia allow, these findings ore explained 
in terms of the unified reference group theory described in Chapter Tv/o. 
This analysis serves to clarify several elements of this theory as v/ell as to 



demonstrate Its utiliiy In the explanation of student grouping effects. 
Chapter Seven completes this study by summarizing the case study analysis 
Chapior Six. This summary orchcs bock to the issue:; consiJorsd so far 
this chapter. It oepicts a bond of common interest between the educator 
and the sociologist in seeking to understand the effects of organizational 
structures on students. 
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CHAPTF.R II- 
REFERENCE GROUP THEORY 



This chapter describes and analyzes a set of sociological theories. 
These theories bear on the influence of educational groups and so relate 
directly to our central concerns. For the case study, we need a theory or 
set of theories to suggest why differing structural arrangements should result 
in certain patterns of student behavior. Ideally such theory would yield 
precise prodiciions of student behavior which might then be validated. Yet 
we will see that such theoretical precision is not presently avaikible. 

This discussion cenlei^ on sociological theory since sociology is the 
field most concerned with specifying the effects of group properties. Research 
in educational settings by sociologists has- produced two apparently competing 
models of group influence neither of which is greatly detailed nor amenable 
to the production of validating predictions. In examining these, we will see 
that they may be reconciled to a large degree and shown to foliow from 
Robert K. M^irton's general and lengthy discussion of reference group theory. 
Neither theory appea,^ to extend or enlighten Merton's perceptive analysis 
of group influence. Merc to the point, neither theory attempts to sort out 
the labyrinth of factors which Merton suggested would affect the nature of 
group influence. This review of the current state of the art of reference 
group' theorizing in education will conclude that it remains more a general 
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conceptual schema lhan a theory of notable explanatory power. 

This stirring of the v/atei^s in search of a high-powered theoretical 
apparatus, to affix to the rr^Qsuremont componont of process ocoounti.^M will 
bring us to speculate on the apparent stagnaHon of theory development In 
the area of group influence. Tliis situation in sociology contrasts vividly 
with the intense development of economic theories germaine to cost accounting. 
In recognition of this contrast, v/c will consider en hypothesis iiicit llio 
absence of refined theories concerning the influence of natural groups such 
as classrooms stems from the lack of systematic measurement of these. 

Support for this thesis will be taken from a general consideration of 
moasurem.ent developments and concommittont advances in the explcuiatory 
systems of "hard"' sciences. The upshot of this discussion will be to certify 
process accounting as a potential reifying agent for the development of social 
theory. It should promote more systematic theories of group influence in 
natural settings by facilitating theory validation and also by posing cnomolous 
findings for theoretical exomination. The meagerness of the sociological 
theory discussed in this chapier will not, of couise, be resolved in the case 
study. But the inevitability of low-powered theory with respect to the 
influence of educational groups will be challenged. 

Tv/o Theories of Educational Group Influence 

A review of sociological research on educational groups suggests there 
are only tv/o ma|or theories of group influence presently holding stage. 
(Later we shall say that these nominally independent theories are really only 
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tenets of a single, very broad and unified thec.y.) Tlie basis for proclaiming 
this limited number of sociologicai iheories is tiiat the comparative study of 
differing oducciMona! ccnlcvfs h ci rocmt dovelcp. lont that omcrsod fully only 
with the Coleman report, Egvcilijy of Educational_qppo'-jl''Tliy-^ Pre^ent 
there is no significant sociclogical literature comparing the effects of 
intici-school groups such as classroom units so that most major sociological 
work on educational contexts hcs IrooicJ the school cs the contcxtucil varinblo. 
Such studies tend to be costly in that they are likely to involve a minimum of 
ten schools. The limited inventoiy of sociological theories concerning the 
influence of educational contexts is partly a direct result of the rarity of 
co.iicj'.tucil studies but it also rofl'^cts the- pragmatic, ath.eorctical tint to much 
of the work which has occurred.^ Tlfiese studies tend to focus on practical 
issues set by the funding agencies and undcrexplore the theoretical implications 



1 James S. Coleman, et al., Eciua[itv of Educational Oppo rtunity 
(Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1967). 

2The Coleman report, op. cit. , is an excellent example of an 
"atheoretical" contextual study. Less glaring is Robert E. Herriott and 
Benjamin J. Hodgkins, Sock^i^L^or^ 

An Open-Systems AnalviiT^TE a^cational Opportuni ty (Tullalnassee, Honda: 
Center for the Study ofl3I]^ion, Institute for Social Research, Florida 
State Univei^ity, January, 1969). Thoir discussion suffers from extreme 
qenerality, a condition that the authors note in co.nmonting on Iha.r central 
hypothesis: "this hypothesis (that the more modcni the sociocu tural context 
of the school, the more modem its organizational structure and funct.omng) 
is obviously very broad and only one of many which could be offered in ^ 
exploring the school as an open sociocultu.al system. It is proposco at Iti.s 
time because it can be tested with existing data," (p. 135). Support for toe 
speculation that the paucity of theory characteristic of contextual slud.es l.es 
partly with the perceived, atheoretical interests of clients may be found m 
the research chronicle by Jcmes A. Davis, "Great Books and Small Groups: 
An Informal Histcy of a National Suivey," in Phillip E Hammond (ed.) 
Sociologists at Work (Garden City, New York: Doubleaay & Company, Inc., 
1967), pp. 244-269. 
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posed by coni-extual analysis, 

A notable IlIusfraHon of the undoiplay of social fl'.oory v/hicli 15 ai 
once a splendid example of ihs firsf "iypn" of lociol f! -..ly of cdurnHonal 
groups is fo bo found in II10 Cokmcm reporf iiself. The research problem 
which confronted Coleman and his associafos was \\',e gauging of educational 
opportunity as a factor of school context. Tliis is a problem of obvious 
social, poliricai, and philosophical in^civ;'<; or.d hcso cspccJs arc amply 
reflected in the study report. One of Coleman's mafor and most celebiated 
findings v/qs that the SMcial class mix of studenii in a scliool environment 
was an important determinent of student achievement test perfnrm'ince. 
AnoShcr mcsior fli-.ding was that Jch'>ol picnt ond rtoffing wer^s noi ovidont 
sources of lower school performance in the ghetto in comparison to the 
.suburbs. Tliese findings soemed to imply an obvious policy rosponse. If the 
scliool performance of ghetto youngsters was to be upgraded^ these children 
should be afforded the opportunity to attend school with children from higher 
socio-economic groups. The theory by which Coleman "explained" ihe effects 
of social mix is termed "envircntnenial press." Though clearly central to the 
import of his study, it is not greatly elaborated in the report. 

Coleman's notion of peer group influence may bo gleaned in ihe 
passages quoted below. Later we will see that other educational researchers 
utilizing this notion also underexplain the nature of the influence mechanism: 

Attributes of other students account for far more variation in 
the ach ievem ent of minority group children than do any attributes 
oTschool facilities and slightly more than do attributes of 
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s]nff. (p. 302.)^ 

The res'jlis suggest, fhen, ihal iha cnvironiaent provided by fiic 
studeni" body is asymmeiric in ils effects, that it hos ils grecil-cst effect 
on those frcm educationally deficient backgrounds. The matter is of 
course more complex than fhis simple relation, doubtless depending on 
ihe relative number of high a.id low achieving students In iho scLool 
and on other factors, (p, 304.) 

The higher achievement of all racial and ethnic groups in 
schools v/iih greater proportions of white students is largely, perhaps 
v/hoily^ rclcfcd to effects associated v/ith rho student body*s 
educationai backjjrouncl and cspiroiicsis. Tnii .0.4)3 ihar iho upccuc^nr 
beneficial effect of a student body with a high proportion of white 
studeni^ comes not from racial composition per se, but from the better 
educaiional background and higher educational aspirations that are, on 
the average, found among white students. The effects of the student 
body environment upon a student*s achievement appear to lie in the 
educational proficiency possessed by that student body, v/hatever its 
racial or ethnic composition* (pp. 307-310.) 

V/hat emerges from Coleman's discussion is a sense of the potency of school 

context as defined by student composition rather than an understanding of the 

interior dynamic of the influence mechanism. 

The thesis that a dominant peer group imparts distinctive value 

orientations and behavioral norms to most students in the social system of the 

school is not original to the Coleman report. Indeed earlier work by Coleman 

himself had reached a similar conclusion.^ Alan B. Wilson describes ihis 

process as ti.e "lateral diffusion of sentiments among peers. While this 



IPag -eferences here and Immediately belo*v refer to the Coleman 
report, op. ci t. 

2james S. Coleman, The Adolescent Society (New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1961). 

^A\an B. Wilson, "Social Stratification and Academic Achievcmeni," 
in A. Harry Passow (ed.). Education In Depressed Areas (New York: 
Teachers College Press, 1963), p. 218. 
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mechanism is not full/ eiaborci.ed in Wilson's various writings, he appeal's to 
suggest that school contexts offer a differential selection of adolescent role 
models. ^ 

V/hile pe^rs may hove an influence on ochiovemont, it is 
their behavior in liie school setting and not their generalized 
attitudes as expressed out of school which we should focus on to 
Illuminate the process of influence. Variations in the modal 
socio-economic composition of a school, and accompanying variation 
in cognitive development in ihe primary erodes, generate norms of 
int^rcsrsonai bt>hc:vior and rci3-cx?::?ctatioai \v!:ich o«.c;!.'ire a forc" 
of their own and have a redounding impact upon the students in the 
situation. (V^/ilson, 1969, p. 29.) 

Similarly, Alexander and Campbell suggest that a balance mechanism 
operates so as to produce symmetry beKveen a student's ov/n evaluation of 
a cognitive object and iis ovaluoiion by an Guractlvo other.*" Their 
examination of student friendship patterns in relationship to college plans 
suggests this Interpretation by demonstrating greater similarity of college 
aspiration among friends, controlling for a variety of background factors. • 
Kundel and Lesser also report a direct positive association between attitudes 
of friends with regard to college plans and note (consistent with the Coleman 
report) that this factor seems of greater importance than factors measuring the 



^Alan B. Wilson, "Residential Segregotion of Social Classes and 
Aspirations of High School Boys," American Sociological Review, 2 4, 
1959, pp. 836-845, and The Consequences of Segregation: Academic 
Achieve ment in a Northern Community (Berkeley, California: 
The Glendessary Press, 1969), 

^C. Norman Alexander, Jr-, and Ernest Q. Campbell, "Peer 
Influences on Adolescent Educational Aspirations and Attainmenis, " in 
Ronald M. Pavaiko (ed.), Sociology of Education (Ithasca, Illinois: 
F. E. Peacock Publishers, 1968), pp- 101-113. 



overall quality of school J 

These various sfudias all suggest on imprini mechanism whereby values 
are IransmiHed from acioioscenf to adolcsceni-. Th.c 1oiai "cnvironmeniai press" 
seems especially appropriate to denote this iheoretical orientation.* We shall 
attribute to it this provisional meaning: ^when a value or norm characteristic 
X is found widely extant in an adolescent group, any adolescent admitted to 
this group is likely to acquire X (bs it through friendship forhKition, admira- 
tion for one or several group members, or the informal persuasion of many 
group members). This formulation calls attention to two basic features of 
this theoretical orieniotion: the value imparted h.as its patent jn the peer 
group; the dynamic of transmission ma/ involve a single influential, several 
or many influential interacting with the group member. 

A second sociological theory of group influence has its origins in 
research findings which could not immediately be reconciled with this notjon 
of environmental press. Studying the relationship between graduate career 
plans of college students and undergraduate school quality, James A. Davis 
was prepared to observe that the higher the qualiiy of the undergraduate 

3 

institution, the greater the pressure toward continued graduate education. 

^Denise Kandel and Gerald S. Lesser, "School, Family, and Peer 
hifluences on Educational Plans of Adolescents in the United States and 
Denmark," Socjology of Education, 43, 1970, pp, 270-287. 

2See especially D. Thistlewaite, and N. Wheeler, "Effects of 
Teacher and Peer Subcultures Upon Student Aspiration," Journal of 
Educational Psychology , 57, 1966, pp. 35-47. 

3james A. Davis, "The Campus as a Frog Pond: An Application of 
the Theory of Relative Deprivation to Career Decisions of College Men," 
American Journal of Sociology, 72, 1966, pp. 17.-31 • 
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Hov/ever, when he controlled for scholastic aptilucle, and freshman career 
preferences, (but not for student grade point average), Davis v/as able to 
mai-shall data indicoMng a zoro or negarivo coiTolation bolwoen school 
quality and the decisions of male undergraduales lo enter high-performance 
career fields. This finding contravenes our common sense suspicion that 
high quality undergraduate institutions should have a leavening effect on 
the career choices of rheir studenh. It obo runs counter to c direct 
application of the notion of environmental press since it suggests thaf 
students are somewhat less likely to acquire a charocicristic X if , they 
associaio v/ith othei-s v/ho seem likely to acquire this characteristic. To 
phrase tho Davis finding at an individual level so that its bizorre aspect 
is most prominent would be to observe that a bright student, intent on 
acquiring a Ph.D. in nuclear physics, is more likely to preserve that 
intention through four years at Podunk University than at M.l.T. 

As a means of explaining this apparent anomaly, Davis draws on 
the theory of relative deprivation as this emerged from the work of Stouffer 
and his colleagues on the American soldier. His interpretation is quoted 
below: 

The theory of relative deprivation suggests the follov/ing 
interpretation of our data: (a) In making career decisions regarding 
the high-performance fields (which generally require graduate 
training), the student's judgment of his own academic ability piays 
an important role, (b) In the absence of any objective evidence,^ 
students tend to evaluate their academic abilities by comparison with 

^Samuel A. Stouffer, et al. . The American Soldier; Adjustment 
During Army Life (Princeton: Princeton Univei^ity Press, 1949). I, II. 
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other students, (c) Most of the other students one knows arc those 
on one's own campus, and since CPA's (grade point averages) arc 
reasonably oublic information, thoy become the ciccoptsd yardstick, 
(d) Comparisons across campuses are relatively rare, and where ihey 
take olace it is difficult to arrive ct an uncunbicjuous conclusion 
because institutional differences are not well publicized; even when 
these differences are known, there is no convenient scale comparable 
to GPA for drawing conclusions.- (e) Since rno.e exclusions ai^ 
drawn on the basis of GPA standing on the local campus than by 
comparison with students on other campuses, GPA is a more important 
variable in influencing self-evaluations and, consequently, career, 
decisions. (Davis, 1966, p. 25.) 

In apparent contrast to environmental press, the rheoiy of relative deprivation 

suggests that students do not acquire characteristics solely by means of a direct 

imprinting. Instead it suggests that they use their peers as a reference group 

to fomiulate self-evaluations so that certain student contexts may produce 

unrealistically low self-estimates. Davis dignifies this phenomenon with the 

term "frog pond effect'- which he borrows from the aphorism, =Mt is better io 

be a big frog in a small pond than a small frog in a big pond." 

Davis himself is acutely aware of the apparent opposition of "frog 

pond effects" and the theory of environmental press. His remarks on this 

point are ve.y suggestive, and again, we shall quote him at length: 

There is no rule that all compositional effects should have the 
same statistical structure, but it should be noted that our data 
constitute an exception to a trend of research findings. 

The contradiction may perhaps be resolved by recalling Kelley's 
distinction betv/een the normative function of '•^f^''^"'^^ . 9''°"^ 
■■sources and reinforcers of standards" and the --P-^ .^""^ 
■■comparison point against which iho person can evaluate ^ I ? c"^ 
othe,; " Kelley's distinction suggests the following general contextual 
hypothesis: The greater the proportion of a group possessing or 
ndoting ome chLcteristic X, the more likely iv is that - ar 
Z\\ tend to become favorabli" toward X and the less likely it . t at 
he will view himself as possessing X to any unusual degree. (Davis, 
1966, p. 30). 
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The disHncHon which Davis aUributes to Keliey concerning the normative and 



comparative funclions of reference groups may also be found in Morton's work 
on reference groupa lo v/hich we shall next lurnJ In addition to reccnciWng 
the apparent opposition of the theoretical perspectives described above, our 
examination of Merton's work will suggest the scope and complexity of group 
influence theory and illustrate a range of factoi-s not systematically treated 
in the research v/e have reviewed. 

A Unified Theory of Group Influence 

Merton's discussion of reference group theory is contained in two 

lengthy essays. ^ The concept of relative de.^rivation (frog pond effect), as it 

emerged from the work of Stouffer et al, is a p^t hoc explanatory schema: 

We may thus tag the major function of the concept of relative 
deprivation as that of a provisional afier-the-fact interpreUve concept 
which is intended to help explain the variation in attitudes expressed 
by soldiers of differing social status. And since afrer-the-fact 
interpretations have a distinctive place in the ongoing development of 
theory, we shall later want to consider this characteristic of the 
concept of relative deprivation at some length. (p« 230). 



^See Harold H. Kelley, "Two Functions of Reference Groups/' in 
G. E. Swanson, T, M. Newcomb and E. L. Hartley (eds.). Readings in 
Social Psychology (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1952), pp. 410-414. 

2|^Qbert K. Merton^s discussion of reference group iheory appears in 
two articles both of which may be found in his collection of essays, Social 
Theory and Social St ructure, second edition, (New York: ^ The Free Press, 
1957). The first artTcle, v/ritten in collaboration v/iih Alice S. Rossi, is 
entitled '^Contributions to the Theon/ of Reference Group Behavior,*' pp. 225- 
280, and the second, "Continuities in the Theory of Reference Groups and 
Social Structure,'^ pp. 281-386. 

^This and subsequent quotations in this section are from Merton, 
op. cit* 



Merion's appraisal of this aspect of relative deprivalion seems of spcciol 

importance to our present discussion sinco both theorelical orientations 

described in the previous section were also induciive, i^ost hoc schemes. 

What follows from this characteristic Is rather enfeebling from the point-of- 

view of theory development. Merton sets this problem into a perspective 

which brings some requirements for the development of usefuP theory into focus: 

Since both mombei-ship groups and non-membership groups, 
in-groups afsd out-groups, have in fact boon iukun as assumed 
social frames of reference in these interpretations, this at once leads 
to a general question of central importance to a developing theory 
of reference group behavior: under which conditions are associates 
v/ ithin one's own groups taken as a frame of reference or selF- 
evaluationonJottijujo^^ and u nder whicj^_cojdi Hon 

' mit^r oups or non-membership groups provide the significant tramo 
of n-iferencal' (p. 233). 

Though not explicit in this statement of the problem, Merton was later to 
distinguish "frames of reference" for self -evaluation and attitude for matjon 
referring, as does Davis, to Kel ley's distinction betsveen the "normotive" and 
"comparative" functions of reference groups. However vaguely this 
distinction is treated in the above passage, Merton's probing of the awesome 
possibility of locating any group as a frame of reference is a problem not 
exposed in our previous discussion. 

Before exploring this point further, we will consider Merton's 
presentation of the basic unity of the "normative" and "comparative" 
function of reference groups: 

Stemming from the theoretic background provided by James, 
Cooley and Mead, and by Hyman, Sherif and Newcomb, the 
hypothesis holds that, insofar as subordinate or prospective group 
membei-s are motivated to affiliais themselves with a group, they 
will tend to assimilate the sentiments and conform with the values 
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of tlie autliorifafive and presMgeful strafum in that group. Tlie 
function of conformity is acceptance by \Ue group, just as progrcisive 
acceptance by the group reinforces the tendency tov/ord conformity. 
Ai'.d the values of ihsse "significant others" constitute the mirroi-s in 
v/hicli individuals see iheir seh'-iiiioyo aad leach solf-cppiaisab. 
(p. 254). 

The unifying dynamic v/hich brings the normative and comparative features of 
reference group behavior together is the desire for acceptance by the 
prospective group member which motivates his acceptance of group norms and 
thus leads him to evaluate himself in terms of these norms. What was posed 
as an opposition in terms of environmental press and frog pond effect may now 
be seen as a compatibility. Depicted as an individual level effect, our 
prospective M.l.T. engineer v/ill tend to acquire those values and v/ork habits 
cliaracterisiic of that highly academic environment even as his opinion of his 
own abilities is lowered by comparison with these high standards. It would 
appear then that environmental press and frog pond effects are different 
aspects of o single, powerful social phenomenon—that individuals acquire 
values, behavioral norms, and self-images in relation to standards derived 
from- groups or individuals in their environment. 

Specifying the dynamic in this" way brings us back to the full force of 
Merton's previously quoted analysis of the central problem of reference group 
theory. The salient issue is not whether the acquisition of standards Is a 
social act (involving reference to others) for ihis appears certain. The crux 
■of the theoretical problem is to specify circumstances which result in a 
particular group or individual being utilized as either a normative or a 
comparative standard or both. 
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The complexify of this issue may bo inferred from fhe simple fourfold 
table below. If we disrecjord such obvious possibilities as that an individual 
might acquire siandards froai a group to v/hich he does not belong (anticipatory 
socialization) or that a group might present several conflicting standards to 
a prospective member, this table still suggests four basic possible outcomes 
of group participation; Considering the cells separately, cell I refers to 
an instonce whore group rr.ombei-ship supplies both normative anJ comparative 
standards. This is the paradigm case of reference group behavior since the 
group is seen to function as a reference in a full and consistent manner. 
Cell IV is the logical counterpart in that it depicts a situation where the 
group has no influence with regard to the diffusion of standards. Cell II 
points up the intriguing possibility that a group might supply a basis for 
self-estimates without otherwise importing its normative climate, whereas 
Cell III symbolizes an opposite effect, that the group might provide valu^'i 
and/or behavioral norms but not a standard for self-evaluation. Since the 
existence of an influence in any of these directions- is a matter of degree 
rather than an absolute yes or no, these^ four cells simply summarize the 
most elemental possibilities of group participation. 

Group Membership Supplies: 

Normative Standard: 

Yes No 

Yes I II 

Comparative 

Standard: No III IV 
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If we reconsider our previous discussion of cducaMonai c-ioup influence 
with ihis diagram in mind the theoretical msagarncss of the educoMoncil 
researchers' work on contextual effects becomes evident. None of Ihe 
research cUcd sought to explain why particular eciucah'unul conicxb huvc 
certain reference effects in any sort of comparative way . From a theoretical 
point of view, the most sophisticated of the research reports, the Davis 
article on frog pond effecis, did not seek to cxarnino strucioral vaiiations 
in contexts as a basis for explaining an apparently widespread comparative 
reference effect. Davis attributed this effect to ihe influence of a locally 
based, academic grading scale but he did not interpret ihis structural form 
as a variable itself. By implication ihe mere receipt of any grade in any 
context whatsoever is equally likely to promote compcirative reference 
behavior-an interesting but untcsied thesis. We do not learn the conditions 
under which grading practices promote or inhibit comparative reference group 
behavior. In short, we are not informed by this reseaich on the nature of 
the referencs group dynamic. 

Such inadequacies are defensible to some degree in light of Merton's 
own elaborate reflections on the complexity of characterir.ing group structure. 
Merton presents the following "provisional-' list of "theoretically significant 
properties of group structure" which, he suggests, might influence the selection 



recent study of high school context reaffirms the need for close 
examination of school structure if the comparative and normative functions cf 
reference groups are to be separated empirically. See Joel L. Nelson, 
"High School Context and College Plans: The Impact .of Soc.al Structure on 
Aspirations," American Sociological Review , 37, 1972, pp. 143-14«. 



parHcular membei^hip groups as rcfcrcnco gioups. 

1. Clarify or vagueness of social definifions of membership 
in the group 

2. Degree of engagement of members In the group 

3. Actual duration of membership in the group 

4. Expected duration of membership in the group 

5. Actual duration of the group 

6. Expected duration of the group 

7\ Absolute size of a group, or of component, parts of a group 

8. Relative size of a group, or of component parts of a group 

9. Open or closr ' characier of a group 

10. "Completeness": rarto of actual to potential members 

11. Degree of social differentiation 

12. Shape and height of stratification 

« 

13. Types and degrees of sociuj cohesion 

14. The potential of fission or unity of a group 

15. Extent of social interaction v/ithin the group 

16. Character of the social relations obtaining in the group 

17; Degree of expected conformity to norms of group: toleration 
of deviant behavior and institutional r^ed departures from the 
strict definitions of group-norms 

18. The sysiem of normative controls 

19. Degree of visibility or observability within the group 

20. Ecological slructure of the group 

This list is derived from Merton, pp* 310-326* 
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21 . Autonomy or dependence of the group 

22. Degree of stability of tlss group 

23. Degree of stability of ihe structuial context of ti.e group 

24. Modes of mainlaining stability of the group, and of the 
structural context 

25. Relative social standing of groups 

26. Relative power of groups 

Even if we allow, as does Merton, that some of these properties may be 
collapsed together and that others may prove insignificant, the magnitude 
of the sorting operation is not likely to whet the appetite of many empirical 
researchers. Still Mertcn's discussion gains stature v/ith the passage of time: 
in the fifteen years since ' o published this list of 9 roup properties, reference 
9,oup theory has remained a highly general, post hoc explonatory schema. 
The failure of reference group theory to mature seems linked to the continued 
disregard of group structure variations. In the next section we will suggest 
that this disregard is itself rooted in the absence of widespread, systematic 
measurement of group characteristics^ 

Measurement and Theory 

We shall begin with a statement that usefully embodies the substantive 
argument of this section. Science end logic may be differentiate J by the 
dependence of the former on empirical data in contrast to the strict 
independence of the latter. Otherwise expressed, it is not logic if it 
requires evidence; it is not science unless there is evidence or unless evidence 



may be imputed. ReflecHon v/ill show ihis proposilion io be self-evident but- 
ils [ruth is nicely dramatized and related Io our concerns here by roForence 
to the famous dolcyecl validation of Einstein's special tiieory oF relativity. 
A notable aspect of this theorem concerned the relativity of time and motion, 
so that, by implication, bodies in motion from one another vvould^ experience 
time differentially. Einstein's theory permitted the derivation of a number 
of losiable hypoihoscs along these lines, yet iheir testinn r<iquired instrumen- 
tation and transport technologies that have become available only in recent 
yeai-s. Nonetheless, the development of Einstein's theory required a 
system of measurement , the notion of time and motion as inhabilanb of 
a fixed, consensual ly-validatc J scale. That Einsioin's wcrl< v/as to cast 
the fixit> of the scale in doubt only emphasizes the dependency of his 
theoiy on the idea of measurement. Without this idea, there would have 
been no basis for deriving testable hypotheses, no v/ay then For bringing 
data to bear on th eorem, no s cience. The development of scientific theory 
depends on the availability of measurement systems and this is prior to the 
reliance of science on mcasuremsnt itself. That is, in the case of the 
Einstein example, theory development did not require refined instrumentation 
but it did require notions of scale and order with which to stipulate empirical 
relations. 

Keeping this point ir. mind, we see Merlonis discussion of reference 
group theory several removes from the generation of scientifically verifiable 
hypotheses. Two characteristics of his discussion account for this distancing. 
With respact to his list of group properties, examination v/ould reveal most of 



these In desperate need of further elaboration and simplification. (This 
point will not be orgucd here.) Secondly, for most of these properlies, 
no immedialely evidcnf scale suggests iiself. Tl^.o suspicion hore is that the 
absence of scientifically verifiable hypotheses v/ith respect to reference groups 
may be partially explained by the unavailability of group property measures. 
We do not have an immediate sense of a scalar dimension called "types and 
degrees of social coh^5:on" or "modes of maintaining siobility of ihe cjroup 
and of the :structura| context." It is not merely the case that our social 
clocks are crude: they are for the most* , rt nonexisterjt. More simply, we 
do not measure organizational properties in any systematic v/ay. 

There is an cddilional dependency of scicni'ific fheori^.ino oh 
meanurement of which the Einstein example would not be q good illustration. 
Theory such as Einstein's may be bom of logic joined to propositions 
concerning empirical realities. Yet science rloes not only advance in Inis 
manner. Ir is not uncommon for measurement systems themselves fo yield 
data which cannot be explained by existent theory. The explanation of 
anomolous findings may bo a source of theory refinotr.ont and may even 
promote major roorderings of a discipline's theory J Or, nieas»jre.r.ent may 
provide evidence of underlying phenomena for v/iiich theoreticiaps may then 
seek explanations. The relationship of X-ray crystallography to the 
generation of Wa icon's and Crick's solution to the structure of DNA is 

Whomas S. Kuhn, The Structur-j of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1962). 
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a case in point J For these reusons also, the absence of social context 
measures greatly retards the development of social theory in this area. 

A final clarifying noic on th.e rekitionsiiip of measurement to 
process accounting will bring this chcnf • to a close. The process accounting 
methodology described in the next chapter embodies a reductionist conception 
of group properties. While it is consislent wi»h the work of sociologists .on 
educational contexis, it may leave some social theorists unhappy. Most of 
Merton's group properties are explicitly group-level, and he seems reluctant 
to allow their transposition to individual-level properties. For example, 
concerning "degree of engagement of members," Merton stipulates that this 
property refers to "the extent to which ihe degree of engagement in the 
group is normatively prescribed and actually realized" rather thon to 
attitudes or senses of identification that individual group members may 
experience with respect to the group. ^ In contrast, Coleman and Wilson 
allow that school contexts may be defined in terms of the balance of 
different student types. Accordingly, the proportion of middle class students 
in a group is held to be a property of the group. (Surely the proportion is 
not an individual's property!) 

This issue shall not be further elaborated c to note that the 

reductionism employed in the case study is consistent with a supposition of 
contextual effecte. It is not kindred to Robert Hauser's recent assertion that 



bames D. Walton, The Double Helix (New York: Atheneom, 1968). 
2 Merton, op. cit... p. 311. 
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such group prbpernes are merely poor measures of individual-level 
phenomenal Instead, process accounting allows the possibility that certain 
sorl^ of contextual mixes of individuals ma/ possess emergen; characrcristicii 
Y/hich influence group members in ways which cannot be predicted from tho 
properties of individuals apart from context. The bias of the case study 
toward individual-level properties does not imply a rejection of the potential 
saiiency of non-reducible group properties >such o-> status differences. With 
the present methods, process events could also be characterized according to 
group-level properties. In the case study setting, there v/as not sufficient 
variation in these ro make such an approach worthwhile. 

An important role of theory in science Is to er.plain findings. The 
unified theory of reference group behavior discussed in this chapter will 
provide interpretations for the findings of the case study analysis in Chapter 
Seven. Our discussion here has pointed out the post hoc and very general 
nature of this theop/ and it has suggested v/ays in which a measurement 
system such as process accounting might stimulate the development of more 
precise theory. In the next chapter we shall discuss the methodology which 
underlies this measurement system. In so doing, we will describe the logic 
by which the findings themselves are identified. 

^Robert M. Hauser, "Context and Consex: A Cautionary Talc," 
American Journal of Sociology , 75, 1970, pp. 645-6M. See also, 
^'Hauser Replies," American Journal of Sociology , 76, 1970, pp- 517-520, 
and Allen H. Barton, "Comments on Mauser's ^Context and Consex,*" 
in Ibid., pp. 514-517. 
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CHAPTCR III 
PROCESS ACCOUNTiNG: 
A METHODOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 

The purpose of this chapter is to describe fhs research methods 
utilized in this study and to discuss the appropriateness of these to the 
problem being studied. Under the topic of research methods, we vAW 
consider first the general design requirements for process ac counting , the 
kinds of data 5hat need io bo coilcctad and l!io methods of dola analysis 
that might be employed, and finally several specific design advanioges of 
school record monitoring. School record monitoring is a species of process 
accounting. It shares the general features of this class but has several 
distinguishing marks of its own. An object of this chapfer is to make clear 
the meaning of these terms. As a first approach, we will consider process 
accounting in relationship to the research problems v/hich this study addresses. 

Research Proble m: Assessing Institutional Process 

In Chapter One we supplied the term "people-processing organizations" 
to those institutions whose primary intended function is the providing of a 
process to a recipient class. We noted an important difference between such 
organizations and business corporations, that the latter only have the convenient 
measure of profit as a guide to organizational success. Now we will examine 
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Of a common sense level several consequences related to this difference in 
performance measures. The object is to show the importance of measuring 
process and lo nolc some common obstacles to ihe completion of this task. 
We will then consider the properHes of process accounting systems and 
discuss their ability to deal with these obstacles. 

Business and people-processing organizations*^ are both goal-directed. 
In the case of business enlerpri::eS/ most ocrivities are either directly related 
to the creation of profit or they relate, to the maintenance of subunits which 
in turn aim to create profit.^ Activity in people-processing organizations Is 
tied to the supplying of a process or to maintaining subunits v/hich supply this. 
Let us consider the connection berv/ccn putposc and activity in these 
organizations by imagining the consequences for organizational members of 
a widespread failure to achieve these broadly stated goals. In the case of 
a business firm, the consequences are easily imagined: either the organization 
would collapse through bankruptcy or it would yield to outside pressures for 
reorganization of its personnel, possibly Including the infusion of outsiders. 
Mechanisms for these changes include mergers, proxy fights, court-directed 
reorganizations, "personnel shake-ups," etc. In most Instances, failure to 
achieve, profit at a sufficient level is the trigger for these major adjustments. 
The configuration of business enterprises is conditioned in this manner by its 

^The correctness of tl^s statement is limited, though not contradicted, 
by the emergence of management as a sometimes self-serving force within 
the structure of the modern corporation t See Adolf A. Berle and 
Gardiner C. Means, Tlie Mo dern Corporation and Private Property . Rev. ed. 
(New York; Harcourt, Brace, and World, 1968). 

1 
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purpose and b y the measuromonf of ife success . 

In a similar vein, whaf v/ould be ihe consequences for members of 
a people-processing organization should ii fail lo supply a process ajequafely? 
Suppose a school system v/ere to fail to oJucale its students?^ Copsidering 
the almost ubiquitous harsh criticism of public school systems across the United 
States, it is hard to imagine that such failures have not occurred. Interest- 
ingly, hov/evcr, it is quite difficult to locate specific instances of ihoir 
occurrence or to stipulate the consequences. This situation is equally true for 
mental hospitals, schools for the retarded, prisons, etc., and it is no less 
likely that a failure to deliver process has occurred in at least some of each 
of these types. ^ This condition suggests ci dismal truth about "procoss" 
organizations, that they might fail to achieve their purpose and their interna! 



^Performance contracting in education goes to the heart of these 
questions. PerfoiTnance contracting involves the setting of measurable 
objectives and the evaluation of administrative performance in terms of these 
measuremenlTT What v/e are noting here is the blunUng of "organizational 
consequences" in situations where the measurement of successful performance 
is not specified* 

^Several recent exceptions to this claim deserve mention. Prison riots 
such as occurred at Attica Stale Prison in Nev/ York and an occasional expose 
such as the television reports on Willowbrook State School for the Mentally 
Retarded suggest the possibility of locating institutional failures. Especially 
in the case of Willowbrook, where abundant evidence of gross patient neglect 
was brought forth, the identification of failure seems incontestable. It is 
worth noting that this identification resulted in significant changes, e.g. the 
restoration of anticipated budget cuts for the New York Stote Department oF 
Mental Hygiene. Would a system for process accounting capable of discerning 
more subtle failures also provoke policy change? For an account of the 
Willowbrook reporting, see Geraldo Rivera, V/illowbrook: A Report on How 
If Is and Why It Doesn't Have to Be That Way (New York: Random- House, 
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organization might persist unaltered by this failure. The difficulty here is 
at least partly related to the absence of any accepted standard of process 
measurement at the institutional level. 

This point is nicely illustrated with reference to schools. Apparently 
counter to our claim that process measurement is not available, we find in 
schools a plethora of educational process measurement instruments, nationally 
standardized achievement and aptitude tests. Tests exist in abundance for 
all levels of education and for many specific subject and cognitive areas. 
Though these tests are used primarily as diagnostic devices at the level of 
the individual studenf, class level results are often released to the public. 
However, these test profiles should not bo interpreted as evidence of 
institutional process per se . Several characteristics of these cross-^sectional, 
class year by class year, test results invalidate this use: 

1. Cross sectional figures do not allow for changes in student 
composition which in some districts exceeds 20% of the 
total student population each year. 

2. These figures provide no means of distinguishing gains 
rightly attributed to the school context from gains which 
stem from fiie home or other non-school factors. 

3. Results from even the most comprehensive of the test 
batteries measure only a limited part of a schooMs process 
goals. 

These three factors might be termed: (1) recipient class turnover, (2) contami- 
nation by extraneous factors, end (3) ihe limited scope of available meosuremcnt 
instruments. And they impede a determination of the effectiveness of process 
delivery in mental hospitals, prisons, reformatories, as well as schools. The 
relative totality of several of these other institutional contexts minimizes the 



effects of extraneous facior invalidation, but in general all three prohibit 
methods such as cross-seclional analysis* 

There is a further reason why such analysis is of liHie value in 
shaping institutional policies. This is again demonstrated with reference to 
schools. The process measurement use of test results in New York City 
public schools is a case in point* Each year the central school board releases 
reading test figures by grade level for every school In the system. When 
schools are compared with their own previous year's results, many are found 
to show a '"net less" in reading level, that is a failure to advance one grade 
level in reading commensurate witli one grade level in school attendance for 
a class cohort group. School adrninislraloi'S disclaim the moaningfulness of 
these comparisons, in part citing the three factors discussed above and 
significant actions seem rarely to result from the release of the figures or the 
controversy that follows in their wake. This is so even though the public 
appears to interpret these test result comparisons as meaningful, valid process 
measures. 

The cause of this dissociation of response from stimulus Is readily 
traced if v/e extend our comfxirison to profit statements in the business sector. 
The justifiable claim of educators that the tost results are poor measures of 
school success does not alone explain their disuse in policy determination for 
there is considerable public political pressure for this use. The cross-- 
sectional, grade-level reading results would be of very limited usefulness as 
a guide to action even if they were valid measures of global process. 
Similarly, if we abstracted only the net profit balance from a corporation's 
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annual accounHng, vvc could derive only very limited cdvir.e, though 
this is a valid performance measure. Tlie great usefulness of cost accounting 
in business is that it allows a determination of relative profit associored 
with a company's various mercliandise linos: it separates wheat from chuff 
whereas the net balance alone confounds them. Grade level results are 
also poor providers of useful distinctions for grade levels are not readily 
manipulated subuniis. A school principal, discoverincj that his thiixl grcde 
was "under-performing" relative to other grades in his school, cannot excise 
this unit as a businessman might a profitless line of lingerie. This under- 
scores a general requirement of any accounting system that is io be policy 
related: accounting must atraoh to uni{3 that con be manipulaied . Product 
lines meet this requirement in business; in people-processing institutions, 
subunife in which process is supposed lo occur conform \'o this demand. In 
the case of schools of a traditional kind, the classroom is a natural process 
accounting unit. 

This discussion raises several interesting questions. If school 
officials do not utilize test scores to assess program efff^ctiveness,. hov/ are 
these determinations made? Also, how are v/e to explain the abundance 
of standardized teste and the systematic record keeping upon which process 
accounting builds if these data facilities are not meant to aid program 
analysis? The answer to this second question requires a consideration of 
both the internal, system maintenance needs of school organizations as well 
as a consideration of the functions of schools with respect to their external 



environment. V/hen one considers ihc enormous amcunf of efforf 
school employees expend on ihe producHon of these records, \i is nol 
st*«*orising that this activity responds to many different needs. First, 
considering some of the internal uses of records data, v/o find that lesJs 
and letter grades are used to help sort students into groups, to inform 
students of their relative standing in their peer group and thus to condition 
their behavior both v/ivh respect to their peu»o and ro teachers, to 
depersonalize the evaluative componenf of tfie student-teacher relationship, 
to inform the student of his progress and thus to delegate to him 
responsibility for altering or maintaining this condition, etc. Similarly, 
with respect to the external environment, v/e find resting and record 
keeping rationalized because schools are repositories of information v/hich 
receiving institutions want to possess, i.e. employers v/ant to know the 
aptitudes of students in terms of various national norms. This also helps 
explain why student record keeping is very often quite meticulous for it 
points up that a major function of the school system is to document 
student persona for the benefit of these recruiting institutions. Although 
this documenting function is generally consistent with the major purpose 
of educating, it is doubtful that record keeping v/ould be as extensive 
were the high school degree a valued end object and not an intermediate 
object between student and employer or student and college. And there is 
an additional use of school records which also bears noting. V/hile a 
bulky counselor's folder is probably a rational aid in the determination 
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of a s^uden^'s academic program, it also confers dignih/ on the counselor 
in his interacHons v/ith Hio studonf and the student's parents. Record 
keeping and test-giving safeguard school officials from the appearance of 
capriciousnesG in the troaiment of studonis. T!ie.^o several c:^planafsons for 
the panorama of recoids and measurements found in schools should dispel 
the notion that these data must relate to a systematic and critical 
analysis of school program fealuros* This al;:o brings us bock fo our 
earlier question: how are program features actually evaluated by school 
officials? 

Unquestionably school officials do make program judgments though 
it is also clear lhat the usual format of i;chool record keeping limi'rs the 
applicability of records' analysis to ihis judgmental process. Alternative 
devices including the voicing of dissatisfactions by parents, students, and 
staff very likely play major roles in the formulation of program assessments. 
It has been suggested that this process of evaluation is largely political 
rather than systematic or scientifico^ There is little reason to suspect 
that many school administrators would oppose this view since in our 
society school administrators are supposed to be politically sensitive. 
These remarks, however, point up an important contrast betv/een the 
process accounting of school programs which is scientific in its approach 



^See David E. Wilder and Alan S. Blumner, Some Sociological 
Aspecis of Student Allocatio n in Two Racially Mixed Suburban High Schools , 
op, cit. . Chapter Three, especially p. 58. 



and the realify of program analysis which tends to utilize data in order 
to rationalize -politically motivated decisions^ 

Let us reviev/ then this second critical comparison of performonco 
measurement in business end process institutions keeping in mind that ihe 
reality of performance measurement ir schools is probably political and 

« 

that this reality has not been examined in this study^ 

Our critical juxtaposition called attention to ihe absence of 
valid performance measures with regard to the effective delivery of 
process. Our claim now is that regardless of their invalidity, cross- 
sectional analysis of "non-natural," process accounting units is largely 
void of policy implications J Such analysis cannot be used "because 
it points up global conditions to adniinisiroroi'S whereas Ihclr job 
function concerns the supervision of natural uniis. Organizations 
designed to provide process are substructured into specific process 
treatment subunits such as work units in prisons, therapy sessions in 
mental hospitals, and classrooms in schools. Administered process 
occurs in such units which are amenable to systematic control and 
vcriation. If process accounting is to be relevant to administrative 

^Undoubtedly, such cross -sectional measures have occasionally 
and misguidedly been used by school administraiors as when ci school 
principal decides that his teachers should return to the "basics" so that 
next year's test profiles will show improvements. There is no absolute 
prohibition on faulty reasoning among educational administrators. 
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acMons in a fashion analogous to cost accounting in bu:*i;.css, it will 
have to relate to such administrative or natural work unifs. 

In reviev/ing differences in performance measurement between 
business and process organizations, v/<5 have discovered four rcc ui re rr.nnfe 
for the development of a valid and useful process accounting sysiem. To 
be useful, process accounting must attach to administratively manipulatabfe 
subuniis; to be valid, it most conlrol for recipient clcss tumovor, it m-jst 
separate out performance gains which stem from extraneous factois, and it 
must incorporale q scope of performance measures appropriate lo the breadth 
of the organization's process goals. A valid and usable process meatjure- " 
ment system v/ould seive the same purpose in process organ i::ations as cost 
accounting in business: it v/ou!d facilitate the improvement of goal-directod 
performance. In the remainder of this chapter we will describe tlie structure 
of process accounting and attempt to demonstrate that it meete these four 
requirements. 

Process Accounting; Design and Logic 

In the simplest form of process accounting, process events are analyzed 
In a manner similar to a veiy crude experimental design. We have used the 
term "process event" to denote an administratively manipulatable activity which 
is intended to facilitate the acquisition of a process by recipient class membei^. 
Pre- -and post-event observations are assembled on the recipients, and 



differences in these obsorvations are presumed to be the result of the process 
event. Campbell and Stanley are sharply critical of this form of experimental 
design which they dicgiam as 0| X whcio - O^] is aiirlbuiod io 
X or ihe process event J Much of their brilliant rtrticio on sludy designs 
consists^of documenting the sources of internal invalidity left uncontrolled by 
this simple design. Among the more devastating failures of this poltern, they 
note that it fails to control for the effects of history (extomal evonis v/c!i 
as intra-session factors), subject maturation, the effects of testing or of the 
pre-event observation itself, statistical regression, subject selection and 
mortality, and the interactive cffecis of seloction with these oiher factors. 

What increases ihe power of proc^^s accounting over this logically 
flacid form of experimental design is the large number of X's that are 
treated, and the vaiying and sometimes large number of 0*s associated 
with any particular X» A fuller and more accurate depiction in the 
symbolic schema of Campbell and Stanley would be: 

0] O2 . . • O X -M O ... O 

Xa ^ '""a Xa+2 ^A-fn' 

0] O2 . . . X O .H O . . . O 

Ag Ag Aq Ag^i 



^ ^ "Xv ^ "xz+1 "x 



. o 

r 

Z-l-2 '^Z-Fn' 



^Donald T. Campbell and Julian C. Stanley, Experimental and Quasi- 
experimental Designs of Research (Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 
^?66), pp. 7-12. 



The X's are differenf process events; the O's arc observaHons of goal 
performanco-relateci parameters; Jhe subscripts uivi^^r the 0*s indicate lhat 
the number (and naruic) of fhe O's might vary tVorn one process event to 
another. ^ 

Some v.^ fhe greater logical force of this measurement system over 
the simpler (O] X O2) pattern criticized above stems from the dynamic 
measures- v/hich the various pre-evcjnt O's supply. Mullipic pre-cvnnt 
observations allow us to characterize input to particular process units in 
terms of rates of change. For example, we might note of an eleventh grade 
Engjish classroom that it received o student cohort w lose previous hAro years 
grade experience hod been consistently high, whose avercje attendance during 
this period remained static, whose reading test scores showed one y^ar gains 
over each of the W/o previous reading lest intervals and so forth. Such 
measures provide a reasonable basis for predictino output effects. Thus the 
basis for process accounting is no longer simple - 6jj differences but 
deviations of O^^.^ • . • ^p^-hn' ^^^'"^^ ^^^^ expected values . Where certain 
classrooms deviate in terms of cxpecied outpu'- they may be sci-utinized more 
closely, individual student histories examined, so as to discover the source of 
such changes,^ 

^This design resembles what Campbell and Stanley call the "multiple 
time series design," Ibid. , pp, 55-57. 

2|n the case study, we will work with a very crude version of 
deviations from predicted values. The necessity of this is explained in 
a footnote to that discussion, c.f, p* 116, 



This ability to look more closely at a process unit's internal dynamics 
points up another important aspect of accounting design. Output measures 
On-M . . • 0|^+n* ^"^^ examined at a variety of levels. Average unit 
score is perhaps the least informative level upon v/hich to focus. There is 
good reason to suppose that the experience of a particular process event will 
be different both for individual recipient class members and for types of ' 
recipient class members. Referring ^.'^nin tc educational i^secirch, v/o find 
an enormous literature suggesting that student types respond differently to 
proffered educational stimuli. For example, intellectuals^ student leaders, 
and athletes have been presumed \o form distinct intra-^class sub-cultures. ^ 
^ ,Race and other ethnic characteristics have long been favored categories in 
the v/ork of educational researchers. ^ Might not these types respond 
differentially to the experience of a particular classroom? If v/e look only 
at deviations from predicted output measures (Oj^^-j - expected Op4.|j for- 
a classroom as a whole, we m'lht overlook differential resulis for these 



■See James S. Coleman, T he Adolesce nt Society (New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1961) and Burton R. Clerk, Educating the E xpert Society 
(San Francisco: Chandler Publishing Company,, 1962). 

'^The following is only a small sample of recent educational research 
which focuses on ethnic differences: Perry A. Zirkel and E. Gnanaraj Moses, 
"Self Concept and Ethnic Group Membership among Public School Studente," 
American Educational Research Journal, 8, 1971, pp. 253-265; V/illiam D. 
Rohwer, Jr., "Learning, Race, an^ School Success," Review o^ Edijcational 
Research , 41, 1971, pp. 191-210; Robert W. Heath, "The Abili^/ of V/hiie 
Teachers to Relate to Black Students and to White Students,^" American 
Educational Research Journa l, 8, 1971, pp. 1-10; Audrey James Schwartz, 
"A Comparative Study of Values and Achievement: Mexican-American and 
Anglo Youth," Sociology of Education, 44„ 1971, pp. 438-462. 



student subclasses. If educationally meaningful sub-classes exist, focusing 
analysis on the v/hole classroom cohort will obscure actual classroom effects. 
In sociology there is a v/ell-ostablishGc! method for dealing with ihis sort of 
analytic problem: it involves the elaboration sf cross-tabular data accoTdirTg™ 

to the various sub-types.^ 

This discussion implies that typological analysis is a general refinement 
of accounting design. Going back to an earlier remark, we Implied that 
accounting would consist of searching for unexpected post-event scores 
(On+1 . . . Ofi-hi') probing these further. Such a procedure 

necessarily glosses over contextual effects relevant only to particular recipient 
class s-jb-.ypos so that typological analysis of process units is a logically 
more powerful method. We wish to establish the principle of t/pologlcal 
analysis as a component of process accounting design. In terms of the 
symbolic schema, this revision results in the following: 

Or 02' . . . O^. 0(n+i)' 0(,^.^2)' • • • °(n-in')' 

Oi- O2.. . . . O^u O^^YlV' ^(n+2)" • • • ^(n+n')" 

O^. 02' . . . O^., Xg 0(^+i). 0(^^.2). . . . ^(n-tn')' 

etc.^ 



iFoi- an excellent discussion of this method, see Herbert Hyman, 
Survey Design and Analysis (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1955), 
especially Chapter Seven. 

2Thts diagram is distorted in one respect: it does not symbolize the 
possibility that the number of observations (pre- or post-event) may vary from one 
event to another. For example, there may be three pre-event measures for the 
various X;^ subtypes and five pre-event measures for the Xg subtypes. 
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X/^ and Xg are different process events; O] to are pro-event measupes; 
^(nH) ^(n-hi*) post-event measures; and the priming outside the 
subscripts denotes that these measures apply to different recipient class sub- 
types. Decisions regarding which and hov/ many recipient subclasses to 
examine would vary with the particular process orgonizatlon and the budgetary 
and time constraints imposed on the investigation. In our case study of 
student grouping, wo v/iil elabcralo only one of the many possibly roievont 
subclasses. 

Reliance on typological analysis has several Important design 
implications. To provide flexible iypologies for classifying recipient class 
members, the data base is organized iii terms of the individual caree rs of 
the r ecipients . Longitudinally-arranged, individual data can then be grouped 
into typologies of whatever sort the researcher wishes, to the extent that 
classifying data fields are available. Flexibility in typology construction 
derives from this arrangement and ihe compuierization of the dala v/hich 
facilitates its manipulation. This data arrangement may be symbolized as 
follov/s: 

Subject 1: D2 . . . D"^ 

Subject 2: D2 . . . 

Subjecf N: D2 . . • D^^ 
The D's refer fo dafa relevanf fo the individual and ihe subscript suggesf 
Hme order: precedes or is contemporaneous with D2 and so 
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forHiJ The data represented here as D*s may be of three distinct kinds: 

background data such as SES, sex, or race; observational data or process 

measures such as test scores; and process event idonilf icatio;^ dcila such as 

classroom grouping designations in school recod analysis. Any of no 

matter what kind can be the whole or partial basis for a classifying 

typology with respect to a particular process event subject to the 

restriction that y precedes x. Accordingly any process meosure which falls 

between two process events may serve qs an evaluative measure of the event(s) 

it follows and as a^lassificatory dimension of the ovent(s) it precedes. Also 

any process event identification may be used as a classifying dimension for 

the analysis of a subsequent process event. For example, v/o con consider 

the differential experience of tenth grade English students in terms of those 

who took ninth grade Math and those v/ho did not. The longiiudinal 

arrangement of data in terms of the individual caVeers of recipient class 

membei-s together with its computerization are fundamental components of 

process accounting because they permit maximum flexibility in the 

const/'jctfon of independent variable descriptors or typologies. 

Another significant design gain which process accounting might claim 

over the simple generic (O] X O2) model relates to the availability of 

^The order of precedence referred to here is a logical one which 
need not influence the actual arrangement of the data on computer tape. 
For a full discussion of the physical arrangement of data for longitudinal 
analysis, see Appendix B in David E. Wilder and Alan S. Blumner, Some 
Sociological Aspects of Student Allocation in Two Racially M ixed 
Suburban High Schools (New Yorh Frogram for Situational Analyses, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1972). See also Appendix A to 
the present study. • 
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post-evenj- measures of different kinds and proximity to the process event. 
Normally one expects salient treatments to have immediately observable 
resulhi'yet this common sense expectation has no theoretical underpinning. 
It is possible that a disastrous classroom experience in ninth grade might 
permanently lower a student's college aspirations yet have no marked effect 
on his tenth and eleventh grade letter grade or test record. A general ' 
principle of process accounting is that it brings together iu a systematic 
fashion as many different output measures as might relate to the process 
event. In this way it avoids arbitrary prejudgments as to the sorts of effects 
linked to a particular process as well as the operant time interval for su.ch 
effects. The major limits on the selection of measures are again those imposed 
by time and budget: these force researchers to choose those measures that 
most plausibly relate to the^pi'ocess unit and ones for which data are 
economically collected* " ^ 

As it will be developed in the case study, school record monitoring 
involves a typological, cross-tabular analysis of group placement* Cross- 
tabular analysis is not a general requirement of process accounting. For 
example, a strong case could be made for using a path analysis approach to 
the problem of determining process effects related to student grouping. For 
each student in a particular process unit, a prediction line could be plotted 
in terms of pre-event measures on any goal-related parameter for which at 
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least two pre-evenf measures were available J Considering a students ninth 
and tenth grade reading scores, we could plot his predicted eleventh grade 
score, and so for all studcnis in a pariicular class subject to ihe data being 
available on each. The process effects of a studont^s eleventh grade 'luglish 
classroom experience could then be depicted in terms of the divergence of 
his actual score from ife predicted level. ^ Path analysis also lends itself 
to a typological procedure wherein the effecis of a particular process 
experience could be gauged separately for different student input types. The 
preference shown in this paper for cross-tabular analysis reflects the taste of 
the researcher end his prevjous experience. As monitoring becomes a more 
established reseorch procedure, more statisticolly sophisticaiod techniques 
such as path analysis hopefully will be used. 

No matler what mode of analysis is employed, the process accounting 
design depicted in this chapter will be relevant. Its basic features are the 



'How this prediction line would be plotted, whether from simple 
scores or from these scores normalized in terms of class mean scores, is 
a technical issue that is not relevant to this discussion. What matters is 
that a methodology exists for making such predictions. 

^For any given student, this procedure greatly risks falsely attributing 
to the process event a divergence which may be due to non-school factors. 
However, the focus of process accounting is ^1 ways recipient class subtypes 
and haphazard distortions are likely to balance out for groups of respectable 
size. Of course, where the effect of an "extraneous" factor holds 
systematically for an entire subtype, it has the effect of specifying the 
impact of the process event(s) under study-- worthwhile intelligence, if 
one wishes to know hov/ process events are actually working in an 
organizational' context. On this point, see Hyman, op. cit. , 
pp. 295-311. 
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interpretaticn of Ihe process delivery systems in organizations as process 
events and its location of these events in a longitudinal matrix of process 
effect measures* In this respect process accounting embodies a positivistic 
orientation, that the results of organizalionally cdminisicrcd process, if any, 
can be measured. 

A rather simple general test of this assertion is possible. Earlier in 
this chapter, v/e isolaied four obstacles to a valid and uSv ful process moasujo- 
ment system. These were recipient class turnover, contamination of process 
measures by extraneous factors, the limited scope of process measurement 
instruments, and the dissociation of process measurement from natural 
administrative units. To demonstrafe Ihe plausibility of process accounting 
design, v/e will consider ir in terms of these specific impediments. 

The ability of process accounting to deal with recipient class turnover 
depends on several design factors discussed in connection with typology 
construction—the longitudinal arrangement of individual case data and their 
computerization. Large capacity computers are able to consider many factors 
simultaneously so that they can sift through a dala file .selecting out cases 
where combinations of pre- and post-event measures are both available. 
In effect this controls for recipient class turnover by obviating the need to 
depend on cross-sectional comparisons. Rather than compare the mean input 
score for a recipient class subtype with the mean output score, we are able 
to consider just the scores of members on whom both input and output 
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measures are available.^ Unexpected oulpuf values cannof be ailribuloc! io 
turnover since only measurenienls of process even}- "stoble" members are taken 
into account. Drop-outs and drop-ins are for this purpose eliminaled from 
the analysis • If the data base were arranged cross-sectional ly, this sort of 
control would not be possible. 

The inclusion of background data on recipient class members provides 
the basis for conlrolling the contaniindfion of process measures by external 
factors. The typological nature of process accounting is also assurance that 
the effects of external factors will not be attributed wrongly to the process 
event. Contamination may occur when a process measure is closely related 
to a non-process event. For example, the college aspiration of high school 
students has been found to be related to parents' level of education. We 
might suppose that a class experience led to an increase in student aspiration 
when this was more plausibly related to the emergent effects of parental 
education and home influence. To the extent that background data include 
information about parents' level of education or information closely correlated 
with this, its effect can be controlled through the construction of appropriate 
independent variable dimensions in the process accounting. The inclusion of 

^This leaves open the possibility that the characteristics of the drop- 
outs are different for different process events, yet Campbell and Stanley term 
this "the preferred mode of treatment" with respect to the problem of turnover, 
(Campbell and Stanley, p. 16). The availability of pre-event observations 
allows some examination of drop-out characteristics so that major distortions 
from this source should be discoverable. 
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background data also permit post hoc examinaHon of interesting findings to 
see if these findings "disappear" from tho cross-tabulations when ll^.e background 
data arc taken into account. Post hoc examination Is a final check on the 
attribution of process measures to process events. 

By design, process accounting is especially well suited to handle the 
remaining problems of limited scope of measurement and its dissociation from 
natural accounting units. The latter Is explicitly incorporoted in the 
definition of process accounting — its focus is always natural accounting units. 
The scope of measurement is a more difficult problem but process- accounting 
attempts to deal v/ith this in the most direct fashion possible, by Incorporating 
as process measures all behavioral dimensions plausibly related to the process 
event, limited only by time and budgetary constraints. This represents an 
optimal solution to this problem but does not eliminate I even apart from 
practical constraints. People-processing organizations rarely have unambiguous 
goal structures, a condition which becomes exiremely clear if we try to assign 
weights to various goal dimensions* How, for example, does one judge the 
relativp importance of a student's nervous breakdov/n set against another 
student's receipt of a National Merit Scholarship? The inclusion of even 
a wide range of measures ^leaves unsolved their interpretation on a basis 
relative to one another and to the process event? studied ♦ The absence of 
a method for assigning weights to process goal dimensions Is possibly the, ^ 
most serious limitation of process accounting as It relates to policy 
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School Record Monitoring— A Process AccounKng Sysfem 



This discussion of the logic of process accounting has been conducted 
at a rather high level of generality. The case study focuses on very specific 
program features in a single high school. Because of rhU, it makes use of 
a somewhat distinciive methodology of ils ov/n — one worthy of sev£;ral 
general comments. 

The major distinguishing characteristic of the case study is its almost 

2 

exclusive reliance on ihe institutional records of the school as a data base. 
For this reason, it has been given the name "school records monitoring." 
The following are indicative of the kind of dala we shall be considering: 
standardized tests; grouping classifications; letter grades; school attendance; 
etc. For the most part, these data have been transcribed from officiaJ sources 



^The problem of assigning weights to different process dimensions 
requires only a trivial adjustment in the logical design of process accounting, 
the inclusion of weighting factors for each output or post-event dimension. 
The central difficulty is not logical but empirical: how and by whom are 
these weighl-s to be assigned? For an organization to utilize the process 
accounting system, it v/ould need to establish a weighting system: this would 
require a thorough elaboration of the organization's goals and agreement as to 
their relative importance. Quite possibly -the meeting of this requirement 
would be a beneficial activity but if might also prove disruptive in certain 
organizational settings. How intractable this problem appears depends, perhaps, 
on one's willingness to accept the structural-functionalist paradigm: that what 
is (goal ambiguity), is functional. 

major conclusion of the case study analysis is to note the 
desirability of expanding the data file with student attitude and value measures. 
The present discussion of the virtue of using institutional records certainly Is 
not intended to downgrade the usefulness of respondent self-reports. 



such as permanent record cards. Their "officialness" provides the case study 
analysis with an added dimension 0'5 validif/ which need not attach fo all 
varieties of process cccounfing. 

The validity of data relates to their reasonableness as proxies for 
the variables or concepts under study J A common criticism in social 
science research Is that too great an emphasis is placed on questionnaire 
responses — that these are often poor ropresontatlves of the underlying 
phenomena In which the researchers profess Interest. Difficulties 
characteristic of questionnaires^ su.ch as the ambiguity of response categories, 
tend not to apply to official data. On rhe other hand, official data are 
valid to different degrees doper.ding on v/hat concepts they arc used to 
indicate. For example. If I.Q. tests are used to Indicate "Intelligence,-* 
they risk invalidity owing to the dubious fit betv/een the fixed range of the 
standardized instrument and the general notion of intelligence which v.jr 
everyday language use embodies. However, if these test scores are used to 
Instantiate the organization's perception of a student's intelligence, these 
invalidating factors disappear. Because these data arc official, they attain 
a high degree of validity as social facts sui generis . A student is officially 

^See Julian L. Simon, Basic Research Methods In Social Science 
(New York: Random House, 1969), Chapter 14/ 

^Difficulties in developing questionnaires are discussed sympathetically 
and with gusto in Stanley L. Payne, The Art of Asking Questions 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951). 

"^Thls logical source of Invalidity Is In addition to the qualifications 
which reliability tests impose on such standardized instruments. 
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labeled as "very bright" because his \.Q. score is 125 quite irrespective 
of technical and logical caveats. 

Whatever molhcdological rigor attaches to scliool record monitoring 
beyond the genera! virtues of process accounting derives from \his claim to 
use data of high validity. The major argument for this claim returns to our 
earlier analogy of the role of process accounting to that of cost accounting 
in business. Cost and profit figures are easily accepted as valid measuixjs 
of business process because they represent what businessmen commonly mean 
by that process. Likewise grades, grouping data, test scores, and attendance 
figures are ail straightforward elements of school process; outside the context 
of the school, they may have little meaning but v/Ithin it they oto basic. 
They are meaningful social facts because the power structure within the 
organization treats them as such J School record monitoring embodies the 
perspective of the organization — it deals with manipulatable components of 
administrative process. For example, monitoring looks at the relationship 
between test scores and group placement. For this examination to be 
"meaningful,-* it is not necessary that the scores represent anything other 
than numbers to which administrators have access and upon which administrators 
base gu ?ping decisions. Monitoring is a pragmatic laying bare of 
relationships among obvious institutional ports. 

^This is to say that teachers and administrators generally consider such 
data indicative of something "meaningful" about the student to whom the data 
refer. They therefore use these data to formulate processing decisions. 
Student height is also transcribed on official records but it is not treated as 
relevant to most processing decisions. 
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There is a further validating characteristic of insHlutional records 
which bears mentioning here. Such data can be collected unobtrusively* 
Most of the school record dura analyzed \a the case siudy v/ere colleclcd 
from central compuierized data files, v/hlch v/ere remote from the presence 
of students. Data collected in this manner are nonreactive: they cannot be 
merely an embodiment of respondents* reactions to the experience of being 
observed J School record monitoring lakes advanlngo oF the routine naiurc 
of student observation by school officials. 

Monitoring Design, Explanation/ and Theory 

Describing process accounting in terms of monitoring acbign provides 
no clear picture of the meaning of discrepent or expected output measures. 
As discussed in this chapter, monitoring is only a systematic means for 
formulating and validating predictions; it is unconnected with any method for 
undei-standing these. The interpretation of particular findings requires an 
extension of our thinking about monitoring. Whether one wishes to define 
process accounting narrowly as a system v/hich discovers process effects or 
more broadly as one which both discovers and explains such effects, the 
explanation of findings is an important requirement for a full application of 
process accounting in an organizational setting. 

This point emerges if we return again to the often used analogy of 

^This point is discussed briefly in Campbell and Stanley (p. 9.) 
and more extensively in Eugene J. Webb, Donald T, Campbell, Richard D,^ 
Schwartz, and Lee Sechrest, Unobtrusive Measures: Nonreactive Research in 
the Social Sciences (Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1966). 
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process accounting v/ith cost accounting in business. In business, the isolation 
of a lov/ profit, product line usually has limited policy ij^^plications unless 
attached to an cxplanafoiy schema. Eiii .loHon of the product line may be 
appropriate but so may further investment in it. To decide which of these 
opposite actions is best, a busir3ssman would wish to know v/iv/ the accounting 
unit was obtaining the noted results. Likev/ise in schools an educational 
administrator should Nvont to know v/hy a particular classroom was producing 
an unwanted effect before he attempted to revisti .its organization. 

Although we have referred to schools and the design of school record 
monitoring many times in this chapter, our primary focus has been th^ general 
design requirements of a process accounting system. No such general 
discussion of theory relevant to process explanation can be given. What body 
of theory is r elevant to process accounting depends entirely on the nature of 
the process evenis studied . In our case study of student grouping patterns we 
shall make use of sociological theories concerning contextual effects. This 
, theoretical framework was presented in Chapter Two but if is one that is 
relevont only for the particular process events to be studied in the succeeding 
chapters. If the object of our process accounting were psychotherapy sessions 
rather than classroom groups, a different theoretical bose might be required. 
However, the design of the prediction system, the longitudinal monitoring 
design itself, W9uld remain exactly the some. This observorion sums up what 
we have accompiished in this chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CASE STUDY: A PROFILE OF STUDENT GROUPS 



An overriding objecfive of this study is to show that the analysis 
of commonly available school records creates new understandings of v/hat 
happens to studente as they progress ihrough the school program. In the 
foregoing chapters we considered issues, logic,- and theory relative to this 
endeavor. Now and in the next fev/ chapters we will illustrate this claimed 
usefulness by analyzing the school program of one particular high school. 
The subiects of this study are student grouping and grading practices. In 
this chapter v/e v/ill precisely define the subject process events and describe 
the research site and the sample students. The discussions here will be 
descriptive and in places, hic,hly detailed.. Crucial research decisions refiect 
specific characteristics of the available data^and they can be explained only 
by detailed reference to the data base. 

This case study utilizes particular data to exemplify a general method 
wifhout championing a special need to understand the chosen research site. 
We are faking a single case from v/hat is presumably a large universe of 
equally suitable cases. This assumption inevitably produces distortions since 
the illustration is in fact derived fi'om a particular school system whose 
generality to others is moot. And there is no absolute corrective for this 
condition. As it is, we shall deal with it by devoting the present chapter 
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to a discussion of the "pqrticularness" of the case study. Similiarly, in 
Chapter Five, v/e v/ill discuss the "particularness" of fhe oufput measure 
used m the analysis in the later chaptei^ or this case study. 

The uniqueness of Transurbia High School as a research site will become 
clear as the discussirn unfolds, yet its unusual features are not the only limits 
imposed on the case study. Within the theoretically available research . 
possibilities offered by iho Transurbia system, budget limitations, differentia! 
accessibility of certain sorts of information, and most importantly, the need 
to operational ize general concepts with particular data have all shaped the 
case study into a form v/hich differs somewhat from the genera! model 
discussed in Chapter Three. In this and the next chapter v/e v/ill call 
attention to these peculiarities, 

A preview of the topics to be discussed in this chapter suggests the 
range of limiting factors tied to the case study approach. First to be 
discussed is the history of school records research in iiansurbia including the 
basis for site selection atxl the data collection procedures employed in this 
study. We v/ill profile Transurbia High School according to both the 
characteristics of its students and of the community. We shall then discuss 
student grouping procedures at Transurbia High School and introduce an 
extensive description of the resulting groups which is included as an appendix 
to this study. Following this description of the actual groups, we v/ill 
consider several ways in which these groups may be aggregated to form 
larger units for analysis. 
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Looking af particular data raises questions not encountered in the 
previous theoretical discussion. In a high school which offers hundreds of 
classroom experiences, which are most worthy of detailed analysis? Is !t 
reasonable to aggregate individual process events so as to increase the base 
number of students in a particular analytic unit? If so, what criteria should 
serve as the basis for aggregation? These questions emerge as we attempt to 
fit a general model of process accounting to data derived from a parficular 
setting. Dealing with these issues extends the theoretical model and thereby 
paves the way for a more straightforward application of this model to real 
data. 

Finally, much of the discussion in this chapter concerns class groups 
that we will be unable to analyze intensively in ^-his case study. Process 
accounting is not a streamlined procedure at this stage of its development. 
Its demonstration is lengthy even when only several process events are 
involved. In order that the process accounting in this study maintain as 
much of the flavor of comprehensiveness as possible, this chapter references 
and incorporates a description of i'he major groupings of-students over a 
four year period at Transurbia High School. Thus, while only a subset of 
these will be "process accounted," -the method used to categorize this 
subsample is applied very broadly in this chapter in order to demonstrate its 
general applicability. Similarly, In Chapter Five, the output measure 
described is a general one, although a more specific meobw. .night have 
been designed to deal with the several process events that are analyzed in 
Chapter Six. 



Sc hool Reco rds Research in Transurbia 

The case sfudy reported here is u direct outgrowih of earlier school 
records research conducted by David E. Wilder. In a study of student 
grouping in Plainfield, New Je;i-sey, Wilder rearranged and coded school 
records into longitudinal data files in order to study the school careers of 
a high school class J In that study. Wilder was especially interested in 
examining the allocation of students by race into different ability groupings. 
In effect, he was exploring whether such allocations represented a form of 
de facto segregation. 

Shortly after the Plainfield study reached completion. Wilder received 
an invitation to submit a study proposal from representatives of a special 
program in the Department of Educational Axlminisiration at Teachers College, 
Columbia University.^ Several other social scientists had likewise been 
invited to submit proposals and it had been decided to locate the resulting 
research projects in Transurbia, apparently as the result of favorable prior 
research experiences there by members of the Department of Educational 
Administration. Location and the decision to blend as much genera! systems 
theory into each of the separate research endeavors as possible were to be 
primary unifying elements. 

^Anderson, William ?, (dir.). Gro ping Students for Instruciion in ihe 
Plainfield, New Jersey School System ^New York: Institute of Field Studies, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1969), pp. 75-102. 

^Program for Educational Leadership (PEL) whose federally funded 
research component was called the Program for Situational Analyses. 
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Wilder saw the Transurbia research as a chance to extend and refine 
his school records approach. Of equal importance, the nnixed racial 
composition of the Transurbia system offered the prospect of further exploring 
questions of student allocation to class groups and de f acto segregation J 

Transurbia is a small northeastern city which adjoins a much larger 
metropolis. In the past twenty years its population has diminished from 
eighty thousand to sevenh/"five thousand residents. At the same time, the 
percent of blacks living in Transurbia has increased from 11% to 45%. Up 
till 1960, most of the black newcomers tended to be relatively weII-to--do. 
Moving to Transurbia signified a social ascent from poorer n3ighborhoods in 
the adjacent city. By the late 1960's this pattern had altered and many 
blacks were discovering that Transurbia offered alternative but not conspicuously 
better housing arrangements. The great on-rush of black immigres in the late 
•60*s tended to be lower in socioeconomic status than their predecessors. 
A higher percentage v/ere families in which no adult male was present. 

Attendance in the public school system amplified residence patterns 
since many whites v/ho remained in Transurbia tronsferred their children to 
private and parochial schools. In Table 4.1, the percent of blacks in three 
class cohort at both of the public high schools is presented^ A class cohort • 
group consists of all students ever participating in that class during the four 

^See Wilder^s original Transurbia research proposal in David E. Wilder 
and Alan S. Blumner, Some Sociological Aspects of Student Allocation in Two 
Racially Mixed Suburban High Schools (New York: Program for Situational 
Analyses, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1972), pp. 115-119. 



high school years. In addition to showing a pattern of Increased black 
attendance at both schools, this table rather dramatically underscores one of 
the central characteristics of the Transurbia system. The smaller School 8, 
had a predominantly white student body while the larger school's students 
v/ere mostly black. This reflects a traditional American custom of basing 
school attendance on residence district rather than a policy of overt 
discrimination. School B is located at the far edge of the city in the 
prime residential area and School A is located in the center of the city, 

TABLE 4,1 

PERCENT BLACK STUDENTS IN THREE SCHOOL CLASS COHORTS 
AT BOTH TRANSURBIA PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 



School A School B 

*Class of 1965; 0?% 11% 

,689) (257) 

Class of 1969: 88% 19'/o 

(745) (257) 

Class of 1970: 95% 24% 

(754) (221) 



*The percentage and base numbers in Tables 4.1 and 4.2 derive from the 
original Transurbia research which utilized a sampling frame based on the 
attendance ledgers. See Appendix A for a discussion of how this differs 
from the sampling frame used in this case study. 

Aware that questions of racial balance were of great imporfance to 
the school system. Wilder proposed to examine the internal allocation or 
grouping systems of the two high schools, focusing special attention on the 
differentia! status of white and black students. This researcher was hired Js 
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Project Associate for this study which began in the fall of 1969, A detailed 
chronicle of this research is available elsewhereJ Briefly, it relates 
difficulties in securing needed information which resulted in a reformulation 
of the original study design. The reseorch report focuses on the Class of 
1970; it does not stress patterns of de' facto segregation resulting from the 
school's internal groupings but rather calls attention to certain apparent 
inequalities in the ability grouping system of iho Icrgor School A as well as 
certain anomalies in the perceptions of '70 seniors concerning the schools and 
their own academic orientations. 2 Of particular importance was the discoveiy 
that black students appeared to reject academic sanctions of grades in 
formulating their own college plans whereas whiie students appeared to respond 
in traditional ways. Consistent with this, blacks v/ere found to aspire to 
college more frequently than whites though their grades tended to be lower 
as did their standardized test scores. 

This study is a continuation of that research under the independent 
sponsorship of a United States Office of Education small project grant. As 
originally proposed, this study was to double the student sample by processing 
data for the Class of 1969 and also to c - post high school career 
information. Only the former proved feasible given the limitations of budget. 
Furthermore, difficulties in securing full cooperation at School B forced the 
researcher to restrict analysis to School A, a modification which led directly 



^See Wilder and Blumner, op, cit. , pp. 93-105. 
2 Ibid., pp. 60-87. 
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to the focus of the case study on this school's ability grouping system. 

For the present study, the sample consists basically of the Classes 
of 1969 and 1970 at School A which will be called Transuroia High SchooL 
The presence of a small number of white students makes it impossible to 
control for race while also controlling for other independent variables such 
as ability, SES, etc. White students were distinctly in a minority: Table 
4.1 shows that they ccnstitufed less than ten porcent of the combined '69 
and '70 classes. In no single classroom setting did they outnumber the blacks. 
Since it would be impossible to study the small group- of white students 
separately with cross-tabulqr methods, and equally impossible to control for 
race v/ere they to be included in the analysis, they have been eliminated 
from the sample in all respects but one. In a later section of this 
chapter profiles of classrooms are discussed as they appear in Appendix 3. 
For purposes of characterizing class settings only, white students are 
included in the case study. This exception is allowed because their presence 
does in reality alter the letter grade distribution of classes as well as their 
ability levels. To eliminate the whites from the classroom characterizations 
would impose an avoidable distortion since their presence may well alter the 
nature of the experience provided their black classmates. The case study then 
concerns the experiences of black students in classroom contexts in which they 
predominate.^ 

^Also excluded, of course, are those students on whom school records data 
were not available. Generally such students were present less than one full year. 
Their affect on the remaining students and the school's affect on them must be 
supposed minimal. Perhaps as many as 75 black students in each class have been 
excluded for lack of data. See Appendix A for a discussion of the sources of 
^' student grouping information. 

ERIC " 
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Students at Transurbia High School (School A) ore grouped by 
cuniculum. In nin*h grade, curriculum distinctions are somewhat fluid 
thereby allowing studcnis opportuniiy to define rheir own academic aspirafions. 
Hov/ever, by tenfh grade, all students are sorted into one of three formal 
curricula which fends to limit subsequent coui'se selection alternatives. The 
College Preparatory (CP) curriculum features academic courses in English, 
math, foreign languages, science, and social studios; the General (Gen) 
curriculum offers basic skill type courses in English and social studies; the 
Business (Bus) curriculum provides several areas of concentration including 
clerical, sales, secretarial, and bookkeeping training. 

Classes in ma{or subjects at Transurbia High School are grouped by 
ability within curricula so that their composition is likely to be relatively 
uniform in academic aptitude. We shall refer to these official Transurbia 
grouping arrangements as "tracks,** although strictly speaking Transurb/n's is 
not a tracking system. Students assigned to a high ability English section 
within the CP curriculum need not be assigned to a high ability math section; 
allocation to ability groupings within curricula is at least nominally independent 
in each subject area. Overall students in tfie CP program tend to be of far 
higher measured abilliy than their peei^s in the other programs which results in 
lower ability CP sections being of comparable ability to the highest ability 
non-CP sections. The case study analysis docs not focus on the formal 
curriculum distinctions but rather on ability grouping generally since it would 
be difficult to control for the formal distinctions and ability grouping given 
a rather limited sample size* 



Table 4.2 shows the percentages of Transurbia students In each of the 
high school curricula for the Classes of 1965, 1969, and 1970* This table 
points up the relative and increasing importance of the College Preparaiory 
curriculum which enrolled more than half of the Class of 1970. The 
unevenness of the distribution of students to these three groups led to the 
decision to focus the case study analysis on other characteristics c* classroom 
groups such as' ability level rather than formal curriculum divisions. 
Reinforcing this decision was the fact that boys predominate in the General 
curriculum, girls in the Business curriculum, while the College Preparatory 
program is evenly mixed o 



TABLE 4.2 

PERCENT OF STUDENTS IN THREE SCHOOL CLASS COHORTS 
ENROLLED IN EACH CURRICULUM AT TRANSURBIA HIGH SCHOOL 







Classes 




Curricula: 


1965 


1969 


1970 


*College Preparatory: 


44 


46 


51 


General: 


35 


33 


27 


Business: 


21 


20 


23 




100% 


99% - 


101% 



** (574) (666) (576) 

*See note to Table 4 J above. 

*Studen!s on whom curriculum assignment was uncertain have been eliminated 
from this table. White students are included.- 
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The Sample of Grou ps 

In this secHon we are going to examine a variety of issues related 
to the academic program at Tronsurbia High School in order to further 
explain the selection of particular process events for the case study analysis. 
Like most comprehensive high schools in America, Transurbia utilizes school 
classrooms as their predominant modality for educational "treatments," 
The laige number of classrooms available to the sample students throughout 
Jheir careers constrained the researcher to select a subsample for detailed 
analysis. For one school class in one year at Transurbia High, there are 
possibly 200 distinct classroom experience" in which a student might participate. 
Nor is participation in academic classes limited to the student's own grade 
level. Though unusual, a junior might take a sophomore or a senior level 
course. If all the separate classrooms which enrolled at least one 1970 
junior during the 1968-1969 school year were calculated, we would probably 
find as many as 500. This is a staggering total for it implies that data 
should be assembled on each student in each of these classes in order to 
characterize each according to the schema of process accounting in this 
case study. ^ Such an analysis would go beyond the scope of ti^^ present, 
pilot-type study. 

^Classrooms are going to be characterized according to an estimate of 
their -ability leveL and. according to the distribution of letter grades. These 
represent what Lazarsfeld has temfied "analytic properties" of groups since 
these descriptions are basrfd upon the properties of the individual members. 
See Paul F. Lazarsfeld, "Evidence and Inference in Social Research," 
Daedalus, 87, 1958, pp. 99-130. 



A number of practical decisions were made as part of the case study. 
One of the earliest of these v/as to exclude from study most courses taken 
by students which were not "at'* their grade level. The importance of this 
exclusion /aries quite a bit by subject matter. In terms of the school's 
English program, it is trivial since very few students took an English course 
below or above their own grade level. At the same time, this decision 
makes it virtually impossible to monitor the school's language program since 
many students who took a foreign language at Transurbia High enrolled in 
sections at grade levels below their own. Because it will help demonstrate 
the methods employed in 'the case study, we will examine this decision further. 

The basis for excluding off-grade level courses from analysis relates to 
the way we characterize classroom units which are analyzed. Classes are 
defined by the properties of their students. In order to assign classrooms 
values on the resulting independent variables, it is necessary to have 
information on each student member of the class, or at least on a large 
percentage of its students. .Therefore when a sample student takes a 
language course below his grade level, in which most of his classroom peers 
are non-sample students, he is participating jr a process event for which we 
have not collected an adequate amount of defining information.^ 

^An exception here concerns Class of '69 students taking Class of 
'70 courses. For these students it would have been possible to explore the 
classroom contexts into v/hich they were assigned. To do so, however, 
would have required quite a few special rearrangements of data in order 
to integrate data fields located in separate data files. The exploratory 
nature of the present study did not seem to require such thoroughness. 
For a detailed description of the data file arrangement, see Appendix A, 
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A relafed limitation of this approach is that it is impossible to 
ascertain with complete certainty the actual distribution oF student character- 
istics for classes which are at proper grade levels since the data collection 
procedures have excluded some students v/ho parricipatod in these process events. 
For example, the characteristics of a Class of '68 sophomore taking a 'freshman 
or Class of '69 English course would not affect the description of that class- 
room context since his presence is unknown, i.e. no data v/ore processed on 
members of the Class of 1968. However, resulting distortion in the assignment 
of proper grade level courses to categories on the context-descriptive variables 
is assumed minimal since dato on the / 69 and '70 students Indicate that 
off-year course selection is rare and does not tend to cluster in particular 
classrooms. The presence of several non-sample students in a class of 
twenty-five students would not likely alter the nature of class context, 
determined by the aggregate characteristics of its members. - 

Before examining class contexts in detail, a second decision to 
eliminate certain classes from study should be pointed out. Only classes in 
the academic program which met five class periods a week, so-called major 
subjects, have been included in the case study. These criteria eliminated 
from study many elective courses, e.g. music and art, as well as some 
specialized, ma|or-t>pe coui^es such as Business Accounting. The rationale 
for these further exclusions does not relate to the absence of data but rather 
to the need to simplify data processing and more importantly, to focus 
analysis on those courses most likely to have salient effects and those in 
which the greatest number of students were likely to have participated. 



Ma}or subject areas at Transurbia High School consisted of the 
following: English, math, foreign languages, science, and social studies. 
Not all students took a course in each of these araas each year. Table 
4.3 shows the percentage of students who took ma{or courses for each subject 
area broken down by school class and school year^^^lt also shows these data 
discounting students who took these courses not at grade leveL Comparing 
these figures, we see that foreign longuagc and mofh courses v/ere much 
more likely than other subject areas to. have been taken "off" grade level. 
This implies, of course, that a greater percentage of nonsample students 
participated in tlie grade level courses given in these areas. Partly for this 
reason, the analysts of student groups in Chapters Six and Seven doss not 
focus on these subject areas. 

In Appendix B individual student data are used to characterize each 
major, grade level class for the '69 and '70 cohort groups. Three distinct 
kinds of student data are assembled on each classroom grc o^: course grades, 
attendance, and standardized tests. In all instances, the class means of 
several standardized tests are presented and where possible, these tests include 
some administered prior to the course and some administered during the 
academic year of the course. In grades nine through eleven, the distribution 
of final course grades are presented whereas the third of six marking period 
grades is utilized in the senior year profiles.^ 

^ Final grades were not available for the Class of 70 seniors at the 
time cf data collection and the researcher felt that the earlier grades might be 
a better indication of senior performance since college admission practices tend 
to foster a "slump" in the latter half of that academic year. Where available, 
prior year and same year absence means are presisnted on the sample classes. 
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TABLE 4.3 

PERCENT OF ALL CLASS OF 1969 AND 1970 STUDENTS 
TAKING ^AAJOR SUBJECT COURSES DURING FOUR ACADEMIC YEARS, 
REGARDLESS OF GRADE LEVEL OF COURSE 
AiNlD "AT" GRADE LEVEL ONLY 





Class 


of 1969 






Class 


of 1970 




9 


10 


- 11 


12 


9 


iO 


11 


12 


99/0 


9&0 


93% 


99% 


99% 


99yo 


99/0 


99% 


98P/o 


88P/0 


8S^o 


96% 


97% 


91% 


88% 


9(P/o 



English*: 
English**: 

^°Lang.*: 62'/o 61% 40% 22%' f^h • 3^/o 17% 



Foreign 
tang.**: 


61% 


48P/o 




6% 


65% 


43% 


14% 


2% 


Math*: 


73% 


63% 


59/0 


69% 


74% 


70% 


.66% 


64% 


Math**: 


73P/0 


48% 


liP/o 


'21% 


74% 


49% 


32% 


22% 


Science*: 


81% 


77% 


261% 


46% 


72% 


79% 


29% 


47% 


Science**: 


81% 


74% 


I8P/0 


42% 




7&/0 


21% 


40% 



^°slud.*: 31% 26% 92% 98% Z&^> 28% 98% 97% 

^°siud.**: 29% 22% 87% 93% " S^/o 2CP/o 94% 89% 

'■■(532) (514) (487) (486) (532) (502) (494) (471) 

♦Indicates that course was taksn in this subject area regardless of ifs 
particular grade level. 

**lndicates that couRe was taken in this subject area at the student's 

current grade level, e.g. a ninth grader who took ninth grao. English 
rather than one who took tenth grade English. 



Table 4,4, abstracted from Appendix B, illustrates the extensive 
description of class contexts to be found there. Profiles of five. Class of 
'69, sophomore English classes are presented; five hundred and ninety-one 
additional profiles, simjiar in format, are presented in Appendix B. Reading 
Table 4,4 from the top down, the first feature to note that each class 
IS labeled by curriculum— whether it is College Preparatory (CP), General 
(Gen), or Business (Bus). On the next line of the table is the class I.D. 
number^, which signifies several things about the class. The first digit (in 
Table 4.4 all are 2*s) indicates the year level of the course.^ The second 
digit of the LD. r»umber signifies the official ability level or track of the 
course. The remaining d!git(s) represents the section number, arbitrarily 
assigned within tracks • Thus English class 213 is the third section of the 
first track of the sophomore English program. Similarly, in 'Appendix B, 
science.^course 1211 is the eleventh section of the second track of freshman 
science. Continuing to read down the columns in Table 4.4, v/e find the 
letter grade distribution of the five classes. For precision, the actual 
frequency is presented rather than percentages. Nextjare the absence rate 
means for the ninth and tenth grade years Below these are the class means 

^In Appendix B, off-year courses have been included only where 
sample student enrollment was comparable to at-year classes in that field. 
This occurred occasionally in foreign languages and math. 

^These variables are calculated in the following way: when a 
student attended a full year, his absence rate is simply the sum of each 
marking period's absences. When a student attended fewer than the full, 
six marking periods but more than one, his absences are totaled, then 
multiplied by a proportional factor to obtain the best estimate of his . 
nttendance on a full year basis. 



TABLE 4.4 

PROFILES OF FIVE CLASS OF 1969 SOPHOMORE ENGlTSff CLASSES, 
ABSTRACTED FROM APPENDIX B 





CP 


CP 


CP 


GEN 


GEN 




213 


221 


232 


264 


271 


*EpjGrlO: 












A 


2 


1 


2 


1 




B 


7 


14 


5 


8 




C 


6 


8 


10 


3 


fx 

2 


D 


3 


2 


4 


2 


6 


E 






1 




2 




(18) 


(25) 


(22) 


(14) 


(10) 


*AB09: 


1o 


7 


9 


12 


12 


ABIO: 


12 


13 


11 


24 


19 


*RD09: 


12 


10 


9 


8 


6 


*RD10: 


13 


10 


9 


9 


7 


*LS09: . 


80 


56 


43 


38 


16 


*MS09; 


69 


50 


43 


21 


14 


Grade Coniext: • 


1 


1 


2 


1 


3 


Ability Context: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



*See preliminary note to Appendix B for an explanation of the abbreviations 
used in this table. 



on four standardized tests. The first tv/o indicate levels of general reading 
skills in grade-equivalents so that the number "12" in the first column means 
that the average ninth grade reading score for class 213 was twelfth grade 
level. The other twc are language and rr.ath aptitude scores reported as 
percentile means ba-.ed on national norms. The average score in class 213 
on the language component of the SCAT (school and college ability test) 
was at the 80th percentile nationally. The standardized test score means 
associated with each class were used to assign that class a value ranging 
from one to five on the Ability Context variable which is shown in the 
final row of Table 4.4. ' This obsep/ation leads us to consider how and 
why assignments to context-descriptive variables were made. 

Context Descriptors 

The criteria used to assign class groups values on the context ■ 
variables are fairly straightforv/ord as is the need to develop variables of 
this sort. Assignment of the three-valued Grading Context descriptor was 

predicated on precise formula: 

m If one-third or more of the class's students received an 

A or a B and this number exceeded Hie ..'jmber obtaining 
a D or an the class was considered to be "high-graded 
and given the value one . 

(2) If one-half or more of the students received a D or an E 
^ ' the class was considered "low-graded" .nd given the 

three unless an equal number of students received an A or B. 

(3) If the class was neither high nor low graded it was 
considered middle-graded and assigned the vduejwo. 

Assignment to the Ability Context descriptor was more judgmental, being the 
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result of the researcher's summary impression of its standardized tests J The 
values for this variable represent the following: 

(1) Vdlue^ One: substantially higher than the modal ability 
level for other class sections at that grade level; 

(2) Value Two: above the modal ability level for class sections 
at that grade level; 

(3) Value Three: average or about average ability; 

(4) Value Four: below average ability but v/ithin reach; 

(5) Value Five: substantially below the modal ability level for 
classes at that grade level. 

The essential function of these context descriptors is to permit class units to 

be aggregated and thereby to enlarge the number of participants or subjects 

for analysis. 

As an example, these variables allow us to examine the effects of 
participation in high ability English sections, an aggregate process event with 
several hundred students instead of separately examining a dozen smaller 
process events at the classroom level. The advantage of analyzing larger units 
is that a greater number of independent variables may be explored simultaneously. 
The cost of this maneuver is that it appears to violate .our earlier commitment 
to the analysis of natural units v/hich, of course, are the individual classes. 
At that time we obser/ed that the usual unit of analysis in-school evaluation — 
the school class—is inappropriate because it is non-manipulatable part of the 

^Note that it would have been awkward to use the official ability track 
designations to categorize classrooms into ability units. Track designations apply 
w?thin curriculum groupings and thus do not follow a consistent sequential order 
with respect to absolute ability. 



school program. Significantly, this is not true of ability or grading contexts 
since both may be altered administratively with relative ease. 

The choice of grading and abillb/ contexts relates directly to the 
discussion of reference group theory in Chapter Two, Notv/ithstanding the 
possibility that other dimensions of context may be highly sigr .icant, selection 
of these two follows from the sumr<irizing conclusion of that discussion — that 
studenis acquire norms for behavior and self-evaluation from their immediate 
peers. It is plausible to assume that a student's perception of his ability will 
stem in part from his evaluation of the ability of his classmates and likewise 
that his "reaction" to a low grade may depend on the relative frequency with 
v/hich lov/ grades are assigned in his class. If everyone in a class is failing 
French the stigma of failure is likely to l>e attenuated. The choice of these 
two dimensions of class group structure for detailed exploration recognizes the 
" s.itial saliency of reference group behavior as well as the limits of the case 
studv method, that only a subset of the possible group influences can receive 
detailed analysis. 

The issue of aggregation represents a fundamental extension of the 
process accounting methodology. It commits us explore certain kinds of 
possible effects and to ignore others. Specifically v are positing that the 
ability level of the class group will affect the behavior of its participants 
as will the distribution of grades to its students in ways which are distinct 
from the individuol attributes of obtaining a high grade or being of high 
ability. We are suggesting that there may be something operative about 
grading and grouping contexts per se, jf the prime determinent of the impact 



/ 
/ 

■ / 
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of a particular classroom is the skill of its teacher and this factor is 
unrelated to either grading or ability levels, analysis of the latter dimensions 
will fail to discover grouping effecls. 

We will explore the thedreticdl significance of the context descriptors 
in Chapter * but some additional clarification of their status is 
appropriate here. The inter-relationship between the two context descriptors 
is presented in Table 4.5, the marginals of which shov/ the frequency of 
each separate classroom context* Looking just at the marginals, we observe 
that 26% of the 596 classes are high-graded, 36P/o mid-graded, and 39% 
low-graded. Similarly, (?/o are highest ability, 23% are above average 
ability, 34% average, 22% beiow average, and 15% lowest ability. 

The grading descriptor marginals are extremely interesting* Thev 
indicate that in almost four out of every ten major subject classes, fifty 
percent or more of the students received very low grades. Evidently the 
grading cur\'e at Transurbia High School is rather severe* In the case study 
analysis and the ^truction of the output measure, letter grades will_ 
occupy a concpicuous lole* 

Looking at the absolute frequencies in the fifteen cells of Table 4*5, 
it is apparent tliat grading and ability conJexfs are strongly relared--that 
high ability context tend to be high-graded whereas low ability contexts 
tend to be low-graded. Despite this, it is also clear that many contexts 
exist in which the usual conjoint patterns of grading and ability do not occur. 
The frequency of these "deviant" contexts suggests that if may be possible 
to explore the effects of grading and cbility contexts simultaneously. 
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TABLE 4.5 

OVERALL RELATIONSHIP IN ABSOLUTE FREQUENCIES OF ABILITY ANO 
GRADING CONTEXT DESCRIPTORS AMONG 596 SAMPLE CLASSROOMS 



Ability Confexf; 
Highesf Lowest 



Grading Confexf: 


2 


2 


Z 


4 


5 






Hi-Graded 1: 


29 


51 


35 


23 


14 


(152) 


26% 


Mid-Graded 2: 


5 


56 


84 


40 


28 


(213) 


Z(P/o 


Lo-Graded 3: 




. 29 


86 


71 


45 


(231) 


39%. 




(34) 


(136) 


(205) 


(134) 


(87) 


(596) 






(P/o 


23% 


34% 


22%. 


13% 


100% 





One further point on the general topic of the relationship between 
classroom characteristics merits atfention. Referring to Appendix B, examining 
the absence means of classrooms in conjunction with their ability levels, we 
find a very strong relationship: high ability contexts tend to receive relatively 
low absence rate students and these low absence rates tend to be continued 
during t!.-^ school year, and low ability sections tend to receive high absence 
rate students who maintain their high rates of absences during the school year. 
This points to a problem that has no resolution: though we hope to focus on 
varying ability xcntexts in Chapters Six and Seven we shall be examining 
absence contexts which often vary in lockstep. Since it will be impossible to 
separate out the differential impact of absence and ability contexts, we must 
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take pains fo keep their close inter-connectedness in mind when we seek to 
interpret findings related to ability context* 

Selection of a Subsample of Groups for Process Accounting 

In this chapter and in several appendices related to it we have 
described the research site and the grouping and grading practices found ' 
th^e. While these practices constitute the general subject matter for this 
case study, it would not help illustrate process accounting to analyze all of 
them. Even when the classrooms are categorized as values on the context 
descriptors, they remain too numerous for detailed investigation here. For 
this reason, a subset of the five hundred and ninety-six classrooms profiled in 
Appendix B has been selected for intensive analysis. 

Two factors have influenced this selection. The first pertains to the 
interrelationship of ability group placement in the various major subject areas, 
This interrelationship poses a methodological problem but it also helps justify 
a focus that is limited to one particular subject area, which is classroom 
groupings in English, Ability level assignment in English correlates highly 
with such assignments in "other subject areas. To see the kind of problem 
this poses, we might consider an extreme hypothetical example of the inter- 
relatedness of subject area grouping — a school in which each classroom cohort 
remains together for all courses. Under this circumstance It would be quite 
possible to examine the effects of student grouping generally but impossible 
to separate the effects of grouping in English from those of grouping in math. 
On the other hand, in a school in which ability level assignments in different 
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sub}ecf areas are complefely unrelated, It would be fairly simple to explore 
the effects of grouping in each subject area separately while difficult to 
explore ability grouping in general. Because the situation at Transurbic* nt5 
neither extreme, it requires close attention. 

The actual Interrelationship between ability level placement in English 
and the other subjects is fully presented In Appendix C. It shows a tendency 
for students in extreme categories of abilsty in English to be in similar ability 
settings in other subjects. At the same -time, students in middle ability sections 
in English frequently participate in high and low ability sections of other 
subjects. The overall pattern is probably closer to the first hypothetical 
situation of perfect interdependent tracking among the various ability groups 
than to the complete independence pattern but sufficiently different to make 
generalizations fr^m English groupings to general ability placement dubious. 
An arbitrary decision has been made to focus the caie study analysis 
on English grouping since this is the most widely taken and perhaps most basic 
subject offered at Transurbia HiqU School. In doing this we must risk that 
effects attributed to. particular English groupings stem partly from participation 
in certain ability groupings generally. But this risk also carries a beneficial 
implication. It suggests that English ability grouping is something of a proxy 
for the other ability groupings so that what we analyze mjay be a more salient 
feature of the school program than simply a course which meets less then an hour 
"^h school day. Since our aim is to demonstrate a methodology for discovering 
and explaining the effects of group participation, we shall certainly wish to 
focus on groupings most likely to "show" effects. For even if we are unable 



fo precisely explicate the causal chain which leads to a discovered finding, 
we may still demonsh'cife tho pattern of reasoning ihat is characteri-.tic of 
process accounting. 

the distribution of studenis in Table 4,6 may bo used to point up the 
second factor which has narrowed the focus of the case study to an analysis 
of effects associated vyith the ninth grade English program/ Table 4.6 profiles 
the Classes of 1969 and 1970 cohort groups in terms of the duration cjnd the 
sequencing of their Transurbia High careers. Careers are categorized into 
three general groups: "stables" are those students who remain without interrup 
tion at least to twelfth grade, regardless of their year of enlry; -'dropouls" 
are student //ho depart prior to twelfth gcador having been stable prior to 
their departure; ^'unstables" are those stidenis whose careers are interrupted 
for at least one year of the freshman to senior sequence J This latter group 
♦s very small; it represents more of a logical possibility t!/ a significant 
career pattern. Referring then to Table 4.6, the sar.iple for intensive 
analysis consists of those students on lines 1, 5, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13, and 



^It must be stressed that this terminology refers specifically to 
the careers of the Transurbia students in the study's sample. Thus the 
category "dropouts" includes students wlio transfer to a different school 
OS well as studenhj v/ho are 'Me^t back" a grade and conHnue Ihoir education, 
ur Transurbia '"^h SchooL Data v/ere not reliably present on graduation for 
the Class of !V/0, hence the possibility of senior year dropouts is not 
entertained. This is less distorting than it might appear since many "late" 
dropouts at Transurbia continue their education at night school. Similarly, 
Table 4.6 does not differentiate transfer-outs and "left-backs" from dropouts, 
again because reliable dataware not available. Table 4.6 is merely a general 
description of the duration and" sequence of student attendance in the ^ohort 
groups. 
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14 J These {-otal to 79% of the Class of 1969 black studcnhs and 76% of the 
Class of 1970 blacks, altogether 77% of the favgef sample. Table 4.6 calls 
attentio,^ to an imporlant characteristic of clcss cohort analysis — ihat memborsliip 
in a school class changes over a four year period. Clearly our strofcgy for 
studying the experience of a school class cohort must take into account the 
nature of student turnover characteristic of this group. 

Underlying the exclusion of studenis who enler TrariSurbki lligh School 
subsequent to ninth grade is, of course-, the paramount iieed to curtail the 
scope of the case study aralysis. Beyond this there is research which suggesis 
that the initial experience of an educational setting may be critical and ninih 



Though we have thoroughly defined the set of students to be examined 
in the case study, ihe fact that ihe unit of analysis is to be shxient groups 
raises additional complications. We will be studying the effects of participation 
In ninth grade English sections. |f qrsgmple student participates in tv/o 
English coui*?;s during his ninth grade year, which course are we to count? 
Since we cre interested in discovering the impact of the freshman English 
program, the obviously correct procedure would be to study both coui-se 
experiences. This presents us v/ith an odd methodological problem-- one which 
does not normoliy occur in survey analysis which is the patent for process 
accounting. If a student mdy legitimately be counted tv/ice in the analysis 
of freshman English, how are v/e to arrange the data so as * have an effective 
sample cize in excess of the number of studenis in the sample iiself? 

Without going deeply into the technicalities of this matter which are 
discussed in Appendix A,' several general comi^ents are in order. The problem 
of multiple enrollment by a single student In several courses of the same kind 
was ignored in previous Transurbia research by ihe arbitrary device of selecting 
our one course for inclusion in the data file. Because a purpose of the present 
research was to refine m.cnitoring methods and to make them more comprehensive 
this expedient v/as proscribed. Instead a refined sampling procedure was devised 
which allows q student to be counted twice if he participates in fvvo grouping 
sections. Importantly, if both sections are low ability groups and we decide 
to analyze low ability groups as an aggregate unit, the same student is counted 
twice in the base number of participants. See Appendix A for details of the 
data arrangement which makes this manipulation possible. 



TABLE 4.6 

DURATION AND SEQUENCE OF TRANSURBIA HIGH SCHOOL CAREERS 
FOR THE CLASSES OF 1969 AND 1970, BLACKS ONLY 







Class of 1969 


CIciss of 1970 


Total 


Line 










1. 


STABLE, Gr 9, 10, 11, 12: 


57.9 


50.0 


53.7 


2. 


STABLE, Gi- 10,- 11, 12: 


5.2 . 


5.5 


5.3 


3. 


STABLE, Gr 11, 12: 


4.0 


A o. 


4.4 


4. 


STABLE, Gr 12: 


5.4 


6.7- 


6.1 


5. 


DROPOUT, Gr 9: 


10.0 


11.6 


10.9 


6. 


DROPOUT, Gr 9, 10: 


5.4 


6.9 


6.2 


7. 


DROPOUT, Gr 9, 10, 11: 


3.3 


6.1 ■ 


4.8 


8. 


DROPOUT, Gr 10: 


3.3 


2.7 


3.0 


9. 


DROPOUT. Gr 10. 11- 


1.0 


1 1 

1*1 


1 1 

1*1 


10. 


DROPOUT, Gr 11: 


2.8 


3.4 


3.1 


11. 


UNSTABLE,. Gr 9, 11:- 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


12. 


UNSTABLE, Gr 9, 11, 12: 




0.5 


0.2 


13. 


UNSTABLE, Gr 9, 12: 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


14. 


UNSTABLE, Gr 9, 10, 12: 


1.6 


0.2 


0.8 






lOOP/o 


100% 


100% 






(579) 


(656) 


(1235) 



grade classes best represent this condifionJ Also, Tabic 4.6 shows fhat the 
cohort groups arc largest in ihe ninfh grade so iUo\ any later subscmplo v/oulcl 
involve the use of a nller sample. 

Having reduced fhe focus of the cose sfudy to the freshmen English 
program, we must now reexamine the context descriptors described earlier 
for the complete sample of student groups at Transurbia High School. Jhe. 
issue here is wheihcr abiliiy and letter giading contexts are sufficiently 
independent of one another to permit an examination of their separate effects 
in the case study analysis. Table 4.7 presents the inter-relationship between 
ability and grading contexts for the ninth grade English program. As with 
Table 4.5, if v/e examiiv: tha marginals v/e find the rola^ivo frequc-ncy of' 
each context category. Twent)'- four percent of the English sections are 
high-graded; 38Yo are mid-graded and an equal percent low-graded* Thii; 
contrasts with 2Yo highest ability/ 16% above average, 29% average, 36% 
belov/ average, and 18% of lowest obilily. Looking just at the cells of 
Table 4.7, and comparing these v/ith Table 4.5, we observe a less strong 
tendency for high-graded, higti ability contexts to be co-joined. Indeed If 
we dichotomize these two contextual variables so that upper ability ranges 
from, one to three on the ability descriptor and high-graded consists of one 
and two on the grading descriptor, the relationship between abiliiy and 
grading context appears somewhat attenuated. As Table 4.8 demonstrates, 
conceived dichptomous, and specified for the ninth grade English program 

^See Walter L. Wallace, Student Culture: Social Structure and 
Continuity in a Liberal Arts College (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 
1966). 
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TABLE 4.7 

RELATIONSHIP !N ABSOLUTE FREQUENCIES OF ABILITY 
. AND GRADING CONTEXT 
A/v\ONG Vj FRCS!-Uv\AN ENGLISH SECTIONS 



Abiiiry Confexh: 





Highest 








Lowest 










2_ 


3 


4 








Grc'uiiig Conlexi": 
















Hi -Graded 1: 


1 


4 




5 


1 


(11) 


24% 


Mid-Graded 2: 




2 


8 


3 


4 


(17) 




Lo-Graded 3: 




1 


5 


8 


3 


(17) 


38% 




0) 


Ql 


(13) 


(16) 


(3) 


(45) 






2% 


16% 


29^/o 


36% 


18% 


ICOP/o 





ERIC 



TABLE 4.8 

RELATIONSHIP IN ABSOLUTE FREQUENCIES 
OF DICHOTOMIZED ABILITY AND GRADING CONTEXT DESCRIPTORS 
AMONG 45 FRESHMAN ENGLISH SECTIONS 

Abiliiy Con[ext: 

High Lov/ 

Grading Confexh 

High: 15 - 13 (28) 62% 

Low: 6 11 (17) 38% 

(21) (24) (45) 



47% 53% lOCP/c 
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of Transurbia High School, ability and grcdirtg contexts appcas* io be 
lai^ely independen}* of one another. This condiiion provides the justification 
for treating these conlexl descriptors as independent in the case study 
analysis in Chapior S:x. 

It IS clear from the discussion in this chapter that our case study 
analysis v/il! concern iho effer?s of ability grouping end leffer grading In 
the ninth grade English program at Transurbia High School. Many other 
group conrexfs might have been selected but the ninth grade English 
program offers the best single vantage for demonstrating process accounting. 
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CHAPTER V 
CASE STUDY: THE OUTPUT MEASURE 

Any study which pretends to obsess the effects of institutional 
arrangements requires the use of some evaluatlve-type measures. What we 
need are measures of "goodness," From a research standpoinl, the choice 
of measures is analogous to the relationship between concept and indicator, 
Tho concept, of course, is that the particular feature is "doing well," is 
"v/orking," or "is good," and the problem becomes that of selecting 
appropriate measurable dimensions. These choices are crucial. If we maintain 
that a particular program is doing v/ell because it. relates to certain measures 
and these measures are not sensibly indicative of what we mean by "doing 
well," our evaluative efforts v/ill necessarily be futile. 

The Academic Identification Typology 

In this study the possibilities for output measures have been severely 
circumscribed by the kinds of available data. Attitude and self-image reports 
were available on some Class of 1970 Seniors but difficulties in the 
administration of the questionnaire resulted in a distribution of respondents that 
was skewed tov/ard the higher attending and achieving students.^ For this 
reason it was decided to search the school records file for output measures that 

^c,f. Appendix A, 



would apply to all students in the sample. The result of • this search Is 

2 

a single measure that is broad in concept bur rather limited in definition. 

In the school records three kinds of data appear to be possible 
candidates br inclusion in an output measure — standardized tests, school 
attendance, and letter grades. Standardized tests require the use of a 
procedure to control for initial levels of ability, knov/ledge, or skill. Given 
the rate of sludent turnover (c.f. Table 4.6) and "missing information,'* the 
use of such tests would result in the systematic elimination of very marginal 
students from analysis. They are the very subjects v/e are most eager to 
study! For this reason, no attempt v/as made to construct an output measure 
involving these tests. Likcv/ise, the use of school attendance information 
requires great caution since attendance clearly is an indication of physical 
malaise as well as dissatisfaction. These considerations prompted the use of 
letter grades as the central component of the output measure. 

Concerning the substantive import of the output measure, what do 
a student's grades tell us about his overall adaptation in school? We have 
already observed the peculiar, low distribution of grades at Transurbia High 

^Once again, the desire to be comprehensive wos a factor here. The 
selection of ninth grade English as the subject for intensive case study analysis 
evolved after considerable preliminary analysis. It was highly desirable to 
have an output measure which could be applied to the analysis of a variety 
of independent variables and one which v/ould not sacrifice unnecessarily any 
particular segment of the sample. 

^The use of a single output measure contrasts with the claim In Chapter 
Three that process accounting incorporates a variety of output measures. In 
essence, we will make use of only one post-event measure in our analysis. 
The fault here lies with the resources available to the case study, not with 
the logic of process accounting. 
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School so that it seen)3 reasonable to suppose that high grades are never 

awarded casually. It is '-^^r^ly that in a great majority of cases, a student 

v/ho acquires an "A" or a "B" in a ma}cr subject has expended effort toward 

that result. Let us inierpret ihis effort as indicative of strong academic 

Identification J Thus all students acquiring high grades In a major subject 

at the end of their Transurbia careers, v/III be placed in the "Academic 

9 

Identifier'' category of the output measure. 

Whaf then about students who also try to succeed, yet fall to acquire 
an "A'' or "B"? Are not these students also academic identifiers? Perhaps 
they fail to obtain a high grade only because they ore less gifted. On this 
point there is evidence If we are willing to assume that school attendance 
is also indicative of effort and academic identification. In Table 5.1 v/e 
may compare students In the top and bottom quartiles of language aptitude 



Whis Interpretation constitutes a fundamental assumption in the 
construction of the output measure. One might argue, though It seems to 
this researcher far less plausible, that high grades ore merely Indicative of 
fear of parental retribution.. The data file is insufficient to substantiate 
either assumption. 

2As v/ill be explained shortly, students who attended Transurbia High 
School for only one year are assigned to separate categories on the output 
measure. Tlius for purposes of calculating the output measure, a student's 
ninth grade year's grades are irrelevant. For the other years, the "major" 
subjects whose grades were examined varied: for students departing after 
tenth grade, letter grades In science and English were relevant; after 
eleventh and twelfth grades, letter grades in social studies and English 
were counted. Letter grades In other major subjects were not scored for this 
purpose because enrollments In them varied and tended to favor students in 
the College Preparatory program. In order to minimize bias, only subject 
areas with extensive enrollments were used. See Table 4.3 for a description 
of the enrollments by grade year and subject area. 
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with respect fo their rates of school altendance as indicaled by the percent 
in the highest absences' half of the school class for ony given school year. 
By controlling for letter grade received in English, v/e are able to see if the 
less able sfudents receiving a "C" appear to have tried as hard as their more 
able peers who received the same grade. Looking at the bottom line of 
Table 5.1, wKich totals the experiences of the four years for the combined 
sample classes, we find that 42% of the lov/ ability studenis v/ho obtained 
a "C" in English had high absences in* contrast to onl> '^5% of the high 
ability students. These data appear to justify limiting membership in the 
Academic Identifier category of the output measure to students obtaining 
high grades only. Also, looking more generally at Table 5.1, we find 
a strong positive correlation between high grades and low attendance at 
both levels of ability. 

"Academic Identifiers" are srudents who receive high grades in a major 
^ s^ubfect their final year unless they attended Transurbia High School for only 
one year. This last restriction relates to our interest in letter grodes as an 
independent variable. In. the. analysis which follows this chapter, we will be 
treating students' letter grades in freshman English as educational treatments 
in the fashion of process accounting described in Chapter Three. It becomes 
impossible then to analyze the effects of a letter grade treatment in terms of 
an output measure which incorporates this very grade. On the other hand, 
we can examine the effects of freshman grades on grades received in subsequent 
years. For this reason, students attending school for one year only are sorted 
into separate categories of the output measure. Specifically, they are termed 



TABLE 5.1 



PERCENT OF STUDENTS WITH HIGH ABSENCES, 
COMPARING STUDENTS IN TOP AND BOTTOM QLARTILES 
IN LANGUAGE APTITUDE, CONTROLLING FOR LETTER GRADE 
RECEIVED IN ENGLISH AND SCHOOL YEAR AND COMBINING 
THE CLASSES OF 1969 AND 1970, BLACKS ONLY* 



Language Apfifude; 



Bofj-om Quarfile: Top QuarMie: 



English Grade: 


A or B 


C 


D or E 


A or B 


c 


D or E 


Grade 9: 


35% 


38% 


49% 


14% 


29% 


41% 




(23) 


(78) 


(77) 


(78) 


(58) 


(39) 


Grade 10: 


33% . 


46% 


58%- 


IS^/o 


27% 


48% 




(24) 


(52) 


(80) 


(61) 


(49) 


(29) 


Grade - 1 1 : 


27% 


42% 


65% 


19% 


16% 


52% 




(15) 


(66) 


(99) 


(91) 


(51) 


(31) 


Grade 12: 


2CP/o 


43% 


52% 


17% 


27% 


61% 




(20) 


(47) 


(107) 


(92) 


(49) 


(36) 


TOTAL: 


2'P/o 


42% 


5<fP/o 


17% 


25% 


50% 




(82) 


(243) 


(363) 


(322) 


(207) 


(135) 



*Language apHtude is measured by Hie ninfh grade Language SCAT fesi* 
grades nine and ten and Hie eleventh grade Language SCAT fesf for 
grades eleven and twelve. See the pneliminary nofe fo Appendix B 
for an explanation of the SCAT tests. To be included in the high 
absence rate category, a student had to be in the bottom half of the 
annual attendance distribution for his school class. 
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|H "PreSeniors" if fhe one year attended was other than tv/eifth grade and 

"Seniors" if they attended twelfth grade only. This distinction relates to 
our uncertainty as to the status of students departing ihc sample, e.g. 

whether they are transfer-outs or dropouts. Unlike other one year attendei^s, 1 
H| "Seniors" may have successfully completed school careers with the sample 

HL^ cohorts. Both of the categories are non -evaluative in a general sense. ^ 

With the exception of one year artendei*$, students receiving the 
letter grades "A" or "B" in a major subject ?n their final year of attendance 
will be assigned to the high-valued category of the output measure. It is 
reassuring to note that the official Transurbia definition of "B" level work 
mM is that it is "good." The output measure does not pretend to embody a 

profound understanding of school impact — it is possible that in the course of 
a lifetime, good grades in high school are inversely correlated with self- 
actualization and a life which benefits family and community. All this 
particular output measure aims to represent is the immediate adaptation of 
the student to the school situation — his success or failure in terms that 
reflect the organization's values. Therefore at the other extreme category 
^B of this measure, we wish to place ocademic renegades — those who seem to 

^B expend the least effort to acquire official rewards. 

^B This being so, school dropouts are obvious candidates for placement 

H ^In the analysis, it will appear reosonable to interpret the premature 

l§ departure of a large percentage of studenis allocated to certain process event 

H conditions as indicative of a negative impact. Where this occurs, it v/ill be 

H discussed. As a general rule, the status of "PreSenior" is equivocal with 

^B respect to evaluative implications. 

ERiC 
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in fhis exfreme category. High grades ai*e the zenith of academic 
accomplishment, but graduation is still considered an important value. As 
a general rule, we v/ish to separate on our oulput measure those studenis 
who drop out from those v/ho stick it out.^ If v/e arc not sufficiently 
impressed with the careers of the sticker-outers to label them "Academic 
Identifiers," we may call them "Academic Neutrals." They form the residual 
category of the typolo gy, {hose who neither identify stronjiy enough with the 
school program to acquire high final grades nor who are sufficiently disaffected 
with school to leave. However, the fact of graduation is in itself no sure 
sign of high or even neutral academic identification. The lov/ grading curve 
at Transurbia indicates that many students are socially promoted and it is not 
unreasonable to imagine that some manage to suffer through school and to 
graduate expending little effort and acquiring few rewards. Like the paradig- 
matic dropout, we may imagine such students to be academic renegades — in 



^Unfortunately no independent measure of school dropouts as distinct 
from transfer-outs was available to us so that actual assignment to this group 
was predicated upon the follov/ing rule of thumb. If a student left school 
prior to grade twelve and his final year's grades included an "A" or ''"B" in 
a major subject, he is assigned to the "Academic Identifier" class. This 
presumes that such students are likely to continue their education and to do 
well. If .a student left schoo! and did not haye a high grade to his credit 
at the time of his departure, he is considered a dropout. No doubt this 
procedure misclassifies some perfectly well-adapted students whose families 
move to different school districts and who continue their education there. 
However, it seemed worthwhile to this investigator to give the benefit of 
a real doubt to those students who managed to "stick it out" till twelfth 
grade at Transurbia High and accord them a differential output rating as 
distinct from the early departees for whom no certain proof of continued 
education was available* Departing students who had attended for only 
one school year are exempted from this distinction, being classified as 
"PreSeniors" instead. 
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the main, their Identification v/ith the academic program at Transurbia High 
School is minimal • Such students are also includad in the "Academic Renegade" 
category of the output typology • They are identified by ihe following 
characteristics: [hey receive either a ''D" or an -'E" in twelfih grade English 
and they fall into ^he highest quartile in tv;e!fth grade absences. Considering 
the high absence rates at Transurbia High School, such students appear marginal! 
at a common sense level, having missed at least thirty-six days for the Class 
of 1969 cohort and at least fifty-tv/o days for the 1970 Class, 

It is possible to depict the output typology now in terms of its 
component variables — to diagram what has been called the property space of 
the measure.^ In doing this, we need to recall our earlier decision to 
separate out students who attended Transurbia High School for only one year. 
Such students themselves are divided into two classes — those who left school 
before twelfth grade (and v/ho may then be dropouts) and those who entered 
and left as seniors. The former will be called "PreSeniors Only" and the 
latter "Seniors Only." Altogether the following* elements figure in the assign- 
ment of a student to a categoiy on the output typology: number of years 
attending Transurbia High; whether student attended twelfth grade; his grade 
in major subjects during his final year; his grade in English during his twelfth 
grade year; his twelfth grade absence rate. Most of these elements are 
represented in the following diagram, 

ISee Allen H, Barton, "The Concept of Property -Space in Social 
Research," in Paul F, Lazersfeic! and Morris Rosenberg (eds.). The Language 
of Social Research (New York: The Free Press, 1955), pp, 40-53, 
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PROPERTY SPACE OF THE OUTPUT TYPOLOGY 



Last year's 
grades: 

A 

B 



Student Attended: 



Two Yoars or More 

Left prior to 
12th grade: 

Yes No 

12th grcde 
absence rate: 

Not Applicable High Not High 



"Academic Identifiers" 



*' Academic "Neutra Is" 



"Academic Renegades" 



One Year Only 



Yes 



No 



Irrelevant Irrelevant 



"TreSeniors" 



oeniors" 



Output Measure in Profile 

We have explored the logic und rationale of the output typology but 
have not considered how students are distributed on this variable and v/hat sort 
of students fall into which categories. One way of validating a measure is to 
create a conviction that it measures what it pretends to by demonstrating that it 
correlates in a predictable fashion v/ith other variables. In this section we will 
examine the relationship between the Academic Identification Typology and 
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several variables. In addifion to supporting the thesis that this output measure 
is reason;-ole, this presentation v/ill serve to introduce and describe major 
independent variable descriptors to be used in the next cl;apters* 

It is a commonplace feature of the American educational system that 
girls tend to outperform boys at the elementary and secondary levels though 
they are less likely to attend college. Stereotypically, girls accept school 
values of neatness, punctuality, and discipline more roodily than boys 
wi receiving less family and societal support for higher education,^ This 
being so, we would anticipate that girls v/ill be disproportionately represented 
in the Academic Identifier category and underrepresented m the Academic 
Renegade categoiy. Table 5.2 shov/s the percentage of girls anJ boys in 
each of the output categories for each school class separately and overall tor 
the entire sample. The output patterns broken dov/n by sex are simllai for 
the tv/o classes: overaH girls constitute 64% of the Idon ifiers but only 49% 
of the Renegades. These data support the contention that the output measure 
reflects identification v/ith \i\e school program. 

As was noted in the last chapter, the rapid iinflux of blacks to 
transurbia in the laie *60*s was accompanied by i decline in the SES of the 
blacks and by a tendency for children from "fatherless" homes to enter the 
school system. In Transurbia these tendencies are highly related since the 

^'^or a discussion of lower female aspirations for higher t ^ xation in 
relationship to intelligence and to socioeconomic origins, see WiHiam H. Sewell 
and Vimal P. Shah, "Socioeconomic Status, Intelligence, and the Attainment 
of Higher Education," in Ronald M. Pavaiko (ed). Sociology of Education: 
A Book of Readings (Itasca, ill.: F. E. Peacock Publishers, 1968), pp. 113-I38. 
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TABLE 5.2 

PROFILE OF OUTPUT MEASURE CATEGORIES 
BY SEX OF STUDENTS, CONTROLLING FOR SCHOOL CLASS, 

BLACKS ONLY 



Output Measure; 



Pre- 



Class of 
1969: 


Academic 
laenTirier 


Academic 
iNeuirai 


Academic 

t< A K% A ni^^ A 

ixene^Gue 


Senior 
\jn\y 


Senior 
vjniy 


1 vJ 1 AL 


J Via 1 e : 


ov 


A7 










Female: 


61 


53 


50 


49 


48 


54 




lOOP/o 


lOOP/o 


100% 


lOOP/o 


100%> 


. 100% 




(186) 


(159) 


(110) 


(93) 


(31) 


(579) 


Class of 
1970: 














Male: 


33- 


46 


52 


44 


70 


45 


Female: 


67 


54 


48 


56 


30 


55 




lOOP/o 


IpOP/o 


100% 


lOOP/o 


100% 


100% 




(175) 


(173) 


(148) 


016) 


(44) 


(656) 



TOTAL: 



Male: 


36 


47 


51 


47 


63 


46 


Female: 


64 


53 


49 


53 


37 


54 




100% 


100% 


lOOP/o 


■ lOOP/o 


100% 


100?/o 




(361) 


(332) 


(258) 


(209) 


(75) 


(1235) 



ERIC 
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children from broken homes tend to be disprcporHonatcIy lower in socio- 
economic status relative to their black peers from intact families. Reliable 
information was available on family structure from the school records in 
Trcnsurbia v/hile direct SES data were scanty. The social status variable in 
Table 5.3 is ope rationalized then on the basis of this family structure 
information as follows: ''high" status indicates that the mother and father 
were both present in the home; "low" status indicates that one or both parents 
v/ere not present. The social status variable then is a measure of convenience 
rather than a pure indicator of either family structure or socioeconomic 
differences. It is an amalgam of what are generally held to be disadvan- 
tageous social characteristics so that we v/ould expect to find a dispropor- 
tionate number of low status students in the Academic Renegade categop/ of 
the output measure. Table 5.3 shows the relationship between the Academic 
Identification Typology and this social status variable for both school classes. 
Looking at the combined class totals, 41% of the Renegades are of low status 
and an additional 24% are missing information on this dimension, whereas 33% 
of the Identifiers are low in social status while 8% lack information.^ 



'The high variance on the no rnformation category reflects an important 
oddity of working v/ith school records: the more marginal students tend to be 
greatly underrepresented in virtually all areas of possible documentation. This is 
notably true of standardized tests with Ihe effect that class results tend always to 
be inflated to the extent th:it marginal students are more likely to absent themselves 
from the testing or, perhaps, to be absented by the school.administration. Students 
on whom information is lacking in the records probably are disproportionately of low 
status. The social status variable in Table 5.3 might better be interpreted as a 
dichotomy of "high status" versus "other," meaning low status or no information. 
Were we to do this, the magnitude of the differences in the socTal status profiles of 
the output categories would be more realistically large: 59^/o of the Identifiers 
being of high status, 53% of the Neutrals, but only 35% of the Renegades. Over- 
all the relationship between the output typology and the social status variable is^ 
quite consistent with the Interpretation of the typology as an indicator of identifi- 
cation with school. 



TABLE 5.3 
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PROFILE OF OUTPUT MEASURE CATEGORIES 
BY SOCIAL STATUS OF STUDENTS 
CONTROLLING FOR SCHOOL CLASS, BLACKS ONLY 

Oufpuf Measure: 



Class of 
1969: 



Pre- 

Academic Academic Academic Senior Senior 
IdenHfier Neuirol Renegade Only Only 



TOTAL 



High Status: 


61 


52 


40 


33 


42 


49 


Low Status: 


34 


42 


45 


40 


52 


40 


No Info,: 


5 


7 


15 


27 


6 


JJL 


Class of 
1970: 


100%. 
(186) 


101% 
(159) 


lOOP/o 
(110) 


100% 
(93). 


100% 
. . (31) 


lOCP/o 
(579) 


High Sfafus: 


57 


55 


31 


22 


16 


42 


Low Sfafus: 


32 


38 


39 


27 


41 


35 


No. Info.: 


11 


7 


30 


51 


43 


23 




100%. 
(175) 


100%, 
(173) 


100% 
(148) 


100% 
(116) 


100% 
(44) 


lOCP/o 
(656) 


TOTAL: 














High Status: 


59 


53 


35 


27 


27 


45 


Low Status: 


33 


40 


41 


33 


45 


37 


No Info.: 


8 


7 


24 


40 


28 


18 




100% 
(361) 


lOO^/o 
(332) 


100% 
(258) 


100% 
(209) 


100% 
(75) 


lOCP/o 
(1235) 



ERiC 
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Schools are places in which academic talent tends to be rewarded. 
For this reason, we would expect students of greater ability to be dispropor- 
tionately represented in the Academic Identifier category and underreprosontod 
in the Renegade category. The measure of academic talent used to describe 
this relationship In Table 5.4 is called the Academic Potential Index. The 
large number of standardized tests administered to Transurbia students, their 
comparability as gross measures of academic aptitude, and the desire to situate 
as many students as possible on an academic aptitude measure prompted the 
use of an index rather than reliance on any single test» The Index was 
developed to represent the maximum, indicated potential of each student. 
If a student ever scored in the highest quartiie relative to other Transuj*bia 
classmates on one of the standardized tests, he v/as assigned to the "Hi 
Potential" category.^ If he never scored above the 40th percentile locally 
and had at least one score in the bottom quartiie, he was assigned to the. 
"Low Potential" category. Otherwise he was assigned to the category labeled 
"Mid Range," or. If no test score at all was available, to the "No Information" 
category. Since the test score means of the Transurbia classes tend to be only 
slightly below national norms, the Academic Potential Index is a rough measure 
of potential on a national as well as local standard. 

^The tests used varied by school class. For the Class of 1969, the 
following we're employed: eighth grade reading and math aptitude, eighth 
grade I.Q., ninth and eleventh grade language and math SCAPs, ninth and 
tenth grade general reading level scores, and the verbal and math CEEB*s. 
For the class of 1970, all of the above were utilized except for the eighth 
grade reading and math aptitude scores which were not available. In addition, 
an eleventh grade general reading level score was employed. 



- ^ 
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TABLE 5.4 

PROFILE OF OUTPUT MEASURE CATEGORIES 
BY ABILITY POTENTIAL OF STUDENTS, 
CONTROLLING FOR SCHOOL CLASS, BLACKS ONLY 



Oufpuf Measure: 

Pre- 



Class of 1969: 


Academic 
IdenHfier 


Academic 
Neutral 


Academic 
Renegade 


Senior 
WW III \j 1 

Only 


Sp n I r^r 

sJC 1 1 1 

Only 


TOTAL 


High PofenHal: 


67 


30 


27 


15 


7 


38 


Mid-Range: 


19 


40 


29 


24 


26 


28 


Low PofenHal: 


10 


23 


32 


34 


13 


22 


No Info.: 


4 


6 


12 


27 


55 


13 


Class of 1970: 


100% 
(186) 


99% 
(159) 


100% 
(110) 


100% 
(93) 


101% 
(31) 


101% 
(579) 


High PotenHal: 


57 


41 


21 


2] 


5 


35 


Mid-Range: 


23 


30 


31 


16 


14 


25 


Low PotenHal: 


14 


23 


33 


16 


7 


20 


No Info.: 


6 


6 


15 


47 


75 


20 


TOTAL: 


100% 
(175) 


100% 
(173) 


100% 
(148) 


100% 
(116) 


101% 
(44) 


lOOP/o 
(656) 


High PotenHal: 


62 


36 


24 


18 


5 


36 


Mid-Range: 


21 


35 


30 


20 


19 


26 


Low Potential: 


12 


23 


33 


24 


9 


21 


No Info.: 


5 


6 


14 


38 


67 


17 




100% 
(361) 


100% 
(332) 


101% 
(258) 


100% 
(209) 


1Q0% 
(75) 


100% 
(1235) 
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The data in Table 5*4 show a strong overrepresentatlon of "Hi 
Potentials" in the Identifier category and a corresponding underrcprcsentalion 
in the Rt:;ncgade category for both school classes. Combining the two classes, 
we find 62% of the Identifiers are "Hi Potentials" versus only 30P/o of the 
Renegades. Similarly, "Low Potentials" are overrepresented in the Renegade 
category as are "No Informations." The figures here are 12% "Low Potential" 
and 5% =*No Information" for Identifiers in contrast to 33% and 14% for the 
Renegades. Once again, the data strengthen the conviction that the output 
measure is related to academic identification. 

In this regord, one .further variable is v/orth considering^since it is 
one of the most commonly used oufput measures of high school performance. 
Regrettably, reliable data on college attendance are available only for the 
Class of 1969'. If the output typology measures identification with the 
academic program at fransurbia, we would expect it to correlate highly ■ 
with college attendance. The data for the Class of '69 are presented in 
Table 5.5; it confirms our previous profiles by showing a strong positive 
relationship between attendance at college and academic identification. 
Looking fust at Class of '69 students who graduated and on whom college 
attendance information was available, we find STYo of the Identifiers attending 
a four year college in contrast to 6% of the Renegades. Similarly only 28% 
of the Identifiers had no college plans as opposed to 80% of the Renegades. 

Summarizing the profiles of the output measures, we have found 
a uniform pattern of relationships between the output categories and a variety 
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TABLE 5.5 



PROFILE OF OUTPUT MEASURE CATEGORIES 
BY COLLEGE ATTENDANCE OF 
CLASS OF 1969 GRADUATES, BLACKS ONLY* 



Outpuf Measure: 

Pre- 

Academic Academic Academic Senior Senior 

Identifier Neutral Renegade Only_ Oj^lL TOTAL 

No College 

Plans: 29 54 80 - 58 47 

2 Yr. 

College or 
Technical 

School: .14 -22 14 - 21 17 



4 Yr. 

College: 57 24 " 6_ _2l_ 36 

lOCP/o lOCP/o lOOP/o lOCP/o lOOP/o 

(162) (138) (51) (19) (370) 



*College attendance Information Is derived from students' permanent record 
cards via the School Records Codesheet (Appendix E); It Is based on 
notations about final high school transcript being sent to college. It Is 
possible that the college attendance figures In this table are slightly 
InflatGd. 



of independent- variables consistent- v/ith what one could have predicted 
for a measure of academic identification. These descriptions reinforce 
the interpretation of the school record -derived output* typology as a measure 
of academic identification. 

In this chapter we have described the output measure for the case 
st-udy. in the next chapter we shall examine the effects of participation in 
Transurbia High School's freshman English program in terms of the students* 
subsequent academic identification. 




CHAPTER VI 
CASE STUDY: 
AN ANALYSIS OF INHERENT INEQUALITY 

What happens to students from different subgroups who are situated 
In the same process event condition? If we obscive t'lat one group shows 
a lower output measure profile, are we entitled to attribute this to the effects; 
of participation in that process event condition? Finally, if v/e do find 
differences in treatment "effects," how may we explain these? These 
questions indicate fhe subjects to be discussed in this chapter* 

Underlying the topics in this chapter is a concern that the nature of 
process events in schools may result in unsuitable treatment for members of 
different subgroups. This concern is summarized in the notion of "inherent 
inequality " which relates to tho appropriateness of a profferred treatment 
for different clienf types. For example, suppose a school required that all 
students enroll in four years of a foreign language. This requirement might 
be unsuitable for those studenfs whose career aspirations do not realistically 
require expertise in a foreign language. Or more dramatically, suppose a 
doctor were to perform appendectomies on all members of a hospital ward, 
irregardless of their diagnosis* Both these examples point up an important 
characteristic of organizational treatments — they nay be differentially matched 
to the needs of different subgroups. To the extent tnat a subgroup is exposed 
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to process event condifions that are ill-suifed fo fheir needs, we shall say 

that an inherent inequality exists* Of coui^sc, if the treatment is ill-suited 

to the needs of all recipients, we will be more blunt and say that the 

treatment is either inelTectivc or pernicious. 

The existence of some inherent inequalities is probably beneficial to 

the accomplishment of the> socializing goals of people-processing organizations 

so that this terminology should not be taken to entail a blanket criticism. 

Schools are a very good case in point since it is traditional for them to 

reward the academically talentod at the expense of the less talentod. 

Although this tradition probably would benefit from scrupulous examination, 

it is reasonable to imagine that soine sort of disproportionate reward structure 

may be needed to encourage the full development of academic talent in all 

students. Similarly, it is uncertain ti\at any school athletic program could 

be successful if it did not reward the physically capable at the expense of 

the less capable. 

Broadly speaking thea, our concern with inherent inequality in this 
chapter will focus on inequalities which ore unin tended . It would be of 
limited value to show that the brighter students at Transurbia High School 
tend to fare better than their classmates* Such a finding would hardly be 
unexpected. Its greatest interest is that it attaches to a philosophical 
maelstrom as to whether public schools should promote excellence at the 
expense of equality.^ And though worthv/hile of iiself, this controversy 

^Defined as the provision of educational gains for the greatest number 
of students, an egalitarian ethos has long been a characteristic of public 
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v/ould not help demonsfrafe the methodological principles of process 



accounting. These reflections, however, do point up an important 
characteristic of inherent inequalities in general which is that they invariably 
have their source in the convergence of differential input characteristics of 
subgroup members (e.g. academic talent) and the nature of the process events 
(e.g. a reward structure keyed to talent). Thus explanations of findings of 



education in America. In The Irony of Early School Reform (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1970) which relates to the increasing provision of public education to all 
children, Michael B. Katz is sharply critical of reformers who, he believes, 
promoted arrangements v/hich estranged lower classes from the public school 
system. His cogent argument questions the reality of early egalitarianism 
related to the school system yet it seems to undei^core the extent to which 
an egalitarian ethos had become attached to the public school institution. 
Similarly, Lawrence Cremin depicis the progressive movement in American 
education as partly an attempt to make workable and relevant universal public 
education, that is, to distribute education meaningfully to all segments of 
American socieiy. See Lawrence A. Cremin, The Transformation of fhe School 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1961). Martin Trow and Alan B. Wilson likewise 
note the persistence of the Americon ethos of equality of educational opportunity. 
See Martin Trow, "The Second Transformation of American Secondary Education," 
in R. Bendix and S. M. Lipset (eds). Class, Status and Powej- , second edition, 
(New York: The Free Press, 1966), pp. 437-449. Alan B. Wilson, "Social 
Class and Equal Educational Opportunity," Harvard Educational Review, Equal 
Educational Opportunity (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1969), 
pp. 80-87. More recently, especially in the post-Sputnik area, excellence 
as an alternative socializing C r^il has been greatly discussed and defended. 
According to ihis, public schools are expected to discover, to encourage, and 
to provide specialized training for students of exceptional academic talent. 
The rationale for this goal is that such studeni^ rr^rit a disproportionate 
allocation of public resources because they are able to contribute more to the 
overall public good in a technologically advanced society. Advocales such 
as James B. Conant and John W. Gardner recognize the possible conflict 
between the goals of excellence and equality. They tend to apologize for 
their concern wiih excellence by subscribing to a belief that America's super- 
abundance of material resources will permit the simultaneous achievement of 
both socializing goals. Sen James B. Conant, The American High School Today 
(New York: McGrav/-Hill Book Company, 1959), 'and The Comprehensive High 
School (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967), and John W. Gardner, 
Excellence: Can We Be Equal and Excellent Too? (New York: Harper & Row, 
1961). 
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inherent inequalih/ require the specification of differential input 
characteristics as well as isolation of specific structural features of the 
process events in question. Inherent inequalities stem from the inicraciional 
effects of structural properties on these preexisting subgroup differences. 

Although we shall not engage in an examination of the range of social 
values which school organisations promote, our focus on the interactional 
effects of school structures on students does involve certain value presupposi- 
tions. These, of course, include the value assumptions discussed in Chapter 
Five which relate to the dependent variable of academic identification, i.e. 
that it is a measure of "goodness." In addition we shall assume that 
d 'ferences in the output mcasurc profiles of subgroups reflect choracterislics of 
the subgroup rathor than deliberate attempts to discriminate against subclasses 
of students. The only exception to this assumption of non-discrimination 
concerns the matter of special treatment of the academically gifted. 
Consequently so long as the level of talent is controlled, subgroup differences 
will be attributed to antecedent characteristics of subgroup members rather than 
intentional, policy decisions. The special province of process accounting 
resides in the discovery and explanation of instances wherein subgroup 
differences reflect both the antecedent characteristics of students and the 
structural properties of process events. We shall judge such interactional 
effects as pernicious to the extent that they appear to be the unnecessary 
outcomes of inappropriate structural properties for the particular student 
subclasses. Our central value assumption then is that any instance of 
maladaptive behavior is wrong which can be traced, even in part, to 



iTianipuIafablo (and Hius polenHally remediable) feafures of organ izaMons 
such as process evcnb. Tliis assumption was implicU in our discussion in 
Chapter One oF the Iransforming characleristics of moden) society so 
eloquently disclaimed by Wright Mills, 

One further reflection on the general topic of \nequality of treatment 
may help clarify the scope of process accounting methodology to be 
demonstrated in this chapter. When looked at !n an overall sense, the 
existence of any substantial output measure difference between members of 
tv/o subgroups in relationship to the experience of participating in an 
organization is certain testimony to the existence of either an inSanded or 
an unintended inherent inequality.^ However when one considei^s fragments 
of the overall picture such as different ability settings, each one of v/hich 
may be described as a separate process event condition, one may find no 
significant inherent inequalities. And this may occur in schools in v/hich 
large overall subgroup differences are found v/hich really are treatment 
effects ! V/hat underlies this situation is the obvious fact that different 
contexts may be differentially effective and that subgroup members need not 
be evenly distribulxsd to ail contexts. At a common sense level, if-brighter 
students are assigned to the best teachers, they may benefit from a 

^This is a very tricky statement and much weight should be given to 
the phrase "in relationship to," Clearly a "finding" tho'. brighier studenls 
(higher I.Q,) read better (higher reading scores) would not necessarily testify 
to an inherent inequality of treatment. For this to be the case, evidence Is 
required that the reading scores of the brighter students ore higher than 
expected in a way which suggests that they received disproportionate benefits 
from the school. Use of output measures that ore not directly tied to 
preexisting levels of skill simplifies the discovery of Inherent Inequalities, 
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"distribuHvc inequality" v/hich may be entirely in addition to the fact 
that they also receive higher grades in all the different context?. Inherent 
Inequalities always relate to the ejtperience of fhe same process event condition 
v/hercas distributive inequalities arise from differenfial access to more favorable 
process event conditions. 

It goes beyond the scope of the present case study to analyze 
distributive inequaliHes because this requires a determination of the absolute 
efficacy of different process event conditions. Such an evaluation is virtually 
impossible short of a controlled experiment J For this reason the circumscribed 
nature of our sphere of inquiry must be stressed. We shall be looking at the 
oufput measure profiles of Kvo subgroups under a variety of process event 
condTfions. Our comparisons will always be between two groups in ' h e same 
setting on whom available background data suggest an equal likelihood of 
success in school, i.e. one group is not more talented than the other. This 
sort of analysis does not require knowledge of the overall effectiveness of the 
different process event conditions so that it will remain possible that one of 
these subgroups does less well in school specifically because it tends to be 



^Perhaps this claim should be qualified. Disfributive inequalities clearly 
arise if process event conditions differ in their efficocy but inequalities might 
also arise if certain process event conditions are more socially valued in them- 
selves. In such cases one does not need an experimental design to certify this 
phenomenon. For example, were the "prestige" of a high ability group suffi- 
ciently great, admission to it might, ipso facto, constitute a distributive 
inequality irregardless of the high ability group's long term efficacy in 
improving life chances. In this case sfudy, no attempt is made to sort out 
the intrinsic social value of the various process event conditions so that this 
sort of distributive inequality is not examined. Therefore we will not 
consider the high school's ov/n prestige system and the differential valuations 
which are placed on the various curriculum placements. 
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consigned to less favorable sotfings. The focus of process accounting fhen 
is on the relative effccit of identical treatmenis on subgroups and not on the 
effects of dIfferenKal allocation to treatment settings* Until schools are 
v/illing to adopt allocation techniques which involve the random assignment 
of students to experimental and control groups, it is doubtful that any 
satisfactory analysis of distributive inequality will be possible 

In sum, the examination of inherent inequalities associated v/ith the 
ninth grade English program at Transurbia High School involves an application 
of the process accounting methodology described in Chapter Three* We will 
examine differences in treatment ^'effects" for students differing in social 
status. These particular subgroups are being useHI because data on them v/ere 
available in the school records* As discussed in the previous chapter, social 
status consists of a dichotomy between "high" status in which a father and 
mother are both present in the home and "low" status, which most often 

2 

means that the mother is the only adult member of the immediate family* 



^For example, it is virtually impossible to assess the efficacy of ability 
grouping although many attempts have been made* As long as this practice is 
universal v/ithin a school, there is no means to identify the expected output 
measure profiles of students not grouped by ability. And since very few 
secondary schools do not employ ability grouping, it is all but impossible to 
utilize a matched school model of analysis* For summaries of the literature on 
ability grouping research, see Miriam L. Goldberg,et al. T he Effects of Ability 
Grouping (New York: Teachers College Press, 1966) and Alfred Yates (ed). 
Grouping In Educatio n (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966)* 

^This socio. s>tatus variable relates only inadvertently to the family 
structure of blacks end so should not be mista.^n with the controversy that 
centers on this topic* As discussed in Chapter Five, we do not have adequate 
socioeconomic data to distinguish effects of family structure from those of 
social class* Moreover we shall argue that for process accounting purposes, this 
kind of demographic variable i$ a poor substitute for personal ity measures* On the 
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Seven process events associafed with frebhman English will be reviewed in order 
to discover inherent inequalities of treatment ossociaied v/ifh social status. After- 
ward we shall seek to explain several findings of inherent Inequality in accordance 
with the unified theory of reference group behavior discussed in Chapter Two. 

Discovery of Inherent Inequalities 



Let us turn directly to the school records data. Table 6,1 shov/s the 
distribution of studeni^ differing In social siaJus to the categories of the output 
measure In terms of their ability placement in freshman English. A consistent 
pattern emerges from this table: the subsequent academic adaptation of high status 
students is somewhat better in oM contexts. This difference does not appear to stem 
from differences in the academic abilities of these ^<vo subgroups since their mean 
eighth grade i.Q.'s are similar in each process event context.^ While Table 6.1 



Issue of the black family, see Lee Rainwater and William L. Yancey (eds). The 
Moynihan Report and the Politics of Controversy (Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT 
Press, 1967) and Robert B. Hill, The Strengthsof Black Families ^(New York: 
Emerson Hall Publishers, 1972). 

^Subgroup means on the I.Q. test are being used here in a way which very 
much resembles a statistical "control" for academic aptitude. These mean scores 
do not, of course, constitute a control since this v/ould require the insertion of 
a control variable v/hich v/ould make the reading of this percentage table extra- 
ordinarily difficult. Using mean scores as proxies for control variables leaves open 
the possibility of an ecological fallacy. Yet this risk is run throughout this chapter 
In light of. the unpalatabilily of overcomplicating the tabular presentations. To the 
extent that the social status subgroups v/ithin the various process event conditions 
exhibit a high similarity in I.Q. means, it is reasonable to suppose that a true 
control for I.Q. Is unnecessary. I.Q. scores were available on approximately 65% 
of the sample students. To guard against the possibility that these students differ in 
their output profiles in ways which would distort the subgroup comparisons of Table 
6.1, this table was rerun v/Ith only those sample students having I.Q. scores 
Included. Failure to do this might result in what Campbell and Stanley would term 
invalidity due to mortality (c.f. p. 43). This rerun procedure was followed for all 
tables in this section: in virtually all cases subgroup differences persist. These 
tables are presented In Appendix D. 
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suggests that there may bo differential benefits to high siafus students In 
the abiiiiy grouping system of Transurbia High School, it does not pinpoint 
any one ability setfing as especially promotive of these. 

Table 6.1 is a descriptive table; \\ provides little evidence for 
asserting that the experience of the different process event conditions caused 
the lower output profile. In order to be reasonably certain of this, we need 
evidence ihat^ the subgroups we re initia lly similar on a va riof; of character- 
istics rela^ed to academic orientation . To be sure, academic aptitude (I.Q.) 
is such a characteristic but so too are many others on which no data are 
available. For example, differences in motivation. In economic support. In 
responsibilities at home — all these might tend to depress fhe aspirations of 
adolescents of low social status and lead them to a lower academic orientation. 
If anything, the unlformliy of the social status differences across the various 
ability contexts argues for such an Interpretation. To counter this interpre- 
tation, we need to discover non-uniform contextual differences. This need 
Is an artifact of the Inadequacy of the case study monitoring data — that 
measurement of initial attitudes and circumstances are not available. 
Though not a theoretical requirement. It is a factor of great relevance for 
this study. It provides a practical standard for Interpreting the Impact of 
subgroup«dIfferences as likely effects of contexf "per se.^ 

^The argument for this standard may be explicated by several 
propositions. Suppose that unknown personality traits predispose 
Individuals to be unable to acquire high academic Identifications. Suppose 
thaf are more likely to be found in low status students. It follows from 
these two statements that all comparisons between students differing In social 
status on a measure of acadeniic identification v/ill tend to favor high status 
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Differences related to grading context are presented in Table 6.2* 
V/ith respect to inherent inequality, the portrait of the tv/o groups in Table 
6.2 sGcms almost a duplicate of Table 6.1. Social stafus differences v/ithin 
the high- and middle-graded contexts arc found, while the difference in the 
low-graded context is quite small. Though the smallness of the differences 
in the low-graded section is puzzling, overall Table 6.2 lends itself to . 
attributing social stalus differences to unknown individual differences rather 
than context alone. 

Table 6.3 shows the relationship between the Kvo social status 
subgroups and the output measure when letter grade received in English is 
controlled; it represents a different sort of "process event" lhan those 
considered previously in this chapter. Throughout our discussion to this point, 
process events have been held synonymous with organizational treatments 
rather than individual properties. Yet letter grades seem to be a mixture of 
individual and organizational properties. On the one hand, letter grades 
derive from letter grading systems which are unambiguously organizational 
rather than individual phenomena. !n this vein, the existence of an "A 
student" depends on the existence of the labeling system and not simply on 



students, ceteris paribus. Since we are committed to examining such 
comparisons under different group contexts and letter grade conditions, we 
must ask whether there is anything about these process structures per se which 
nullifies the ceteris paribus. On a logical basis, if is difficult to imagine 
the source for such a nullification. For example, suppose that "D" and 
"E" students in low ability groups tend to come from very poor families. 
Why then suppose that this tendency obtains only for low status students 
and the "D" and "E" students of high status are not also relatively less 
wealthy? As long as comparisons are made within the same context or 
the same treatment setting, it is plausible to think that ceteris paribus applies. 
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TABLE 6.2 

ACADEMIC IDENTIFICATION BY SOCIAL STATUS 
AND GRADING CONTEXT IN NINTH GRADE ENGLISH 

Grading Confexf: 

High Low 

1 2 3 



Social 



Sfafus: 


HigH^ 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


IdenHfier: 


61% 


31% 


45>/o 


30% 


26% 


30% 


Neufrai: 


21% 


27% 


ZSP/o 


3&>/o 


44>/o 


33% 


Renegade: 


12'/o 


29% 


12% 


24>/o 


17% 


23% 


PreSenior: 


6% 


12% 


7% 


10% 


13% 


14% 




(113) 


(76) 


(185) 


(109) 


(163) 


(130) 


Mean Junior 
High I.Q.: 


109 


101 


102 


102 


99 


96 


N: 


(101) 


(48) 


(149) 


(76) 


(139) 


(101) 
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the existence of a set of stereotypic traits. Considered in this way, the 
data in Table 6.3 may be interpreted as shov/ing the differential subgroup 
"reactions" to tfie experience of different conditions of iho letter grading 
process event J Accordingly, Table 6*3 shows that the social status subgroups 
differ rather little in their reaction to letter grades. Only with respect to 
the letter grade "C" do we find a difference of noicble magnitude—that 10% 
fewer of the low status studenJs become Identifiers while 16% more become 
Renegades. 

Yet i-hese sarre data are as easily discussed if letter grades are 
interpreted as individual properties. Arguing for this interpretation is the 
obvious fact that loiier grades are tied to the behavior of individuals to the 
point that they would be meaningless, as such, if awarded randomly. Indeed 
if the letter grade has an impact on a student, it is probably because he feels 
acute satisfaction or dissatisfaction with what it tells him about himself. 
Possessing a winning or losing lottery number seems unlikely to engender 
comparable feelings related to self-esteem. As regards the data in Table 6.3 



^There is ample precedent in the literature for this sort of interpretation* 
By insisting that Table 6.3 be thought of as showing the reaction of studenJs 
to letter grades, we tie this analysis to research linked to Merton's famous 
essay on the selfrfulfi Ming prophecy-. The gist of Merton's thesis is Jhat 
individuals tend io be influenced by labels that are attached to themselves and 
to others quite apart from the actudliJy of behavior related to the meaning of 
these labels. These labels then become self-fulfilling prophecies to the extent 
that they lead individuals to acquire the^ suggested characteristics. This process 
is facilitated by the acceptance by others that the individuals do, in fact, 
possess the suggested characteristics. See "The Self-Fu!filling Prophecy," in 
Social Theory and Social Structure , op. cif. , pp. 421-436. Work by Robert 
Rosenthal and Lenore Jacobson has shown this notion to have validity with 
regard to classroom behavior. See Pygmalion in the Classroom: Teacher 
Expectation and Pupils' Intellec tual Deve lopment - (New York: Hdt, Rinehart, 
and Winston, 1968). 
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under this interpretation wo would say that v/hen controlled for those traits 
v/hich relate to academic performance, membei:s of the social status subgroups 
exhibit only small differences in their output measure profiles. The only 
exception here concerns "C" studenis/' Among this type of student, social 
status appears to be a bit more salient a determinent of academic 
identification ^ As a consequence, we find that ICP/o fewer of the low 
status students become Identifiers whereas 16% more become Renegades, 

Here then is a very difficult problem of interpretation. If we 
choose either alternative we must arbitrarily deny the compelling claims of 
the other. A solution, which is no more than a thinly disguised evasion, 
suggests itself. Because the data in Table 6.3 are of interest under either 
interpretation , we shall simply present such data and beg the question as to 
whether they refer to process event conditions or to input characteristics of 
subgroup members. Thus our advertisement earlier in this chapter that we 
would examine seven distinct process events related to the ninth grade 
English program is true only insofar as letter grades are held to be process 
event conditions. We shall shortly consider tables in which letter grades 
and ability and/or grading contexts are controlled. Whether these are 
conjoint process events or specifications of the effects of classroom contexts 
on subclasses of the social status groups is moot. From the point of view of 
interpreting findings related to these tables, it is irrelevant since our 
interpretations will suggest that more meaningful antecedent characteristics 
of students must be discovered if process accounting is to supply satisfying 
explanations and useful policy advice. This implication is sustained under 
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either interpretation of letter grades. 

In Table 6.4 the rolationship beKveen academic identification and 
social siatus is presented under the four contextual conditions which resulf 
from dichotomizing the ability and grading context ciescriptors. The pattern 
of the output measure profiles in this table is very interesting. In the 
sections which are high-graded, high status students evidence a notably 
more positive output measure profile • For example, 64% of these students 
become ldentifiei:s in the high ability, . high-graded classes In contrast to 
39% of their peers. In order to indicate the strength of these more 
positive profiles, the chi-square statistic has been employed J It indicates 
that differences in the high ability, high-graded context would occur by 
chance less often then one in a thousand times and that the differences in 
the low ability, high-graded sections would occur less often than one in 
twenty times. In contrast, whatever slight differences obtain in the low-graded 
sections appear to favor low status students. It seems then that we have 
discovered a non-uniform contextual effect. Put simply, low status students 
do not fare as well as others in those English class sections which are 



'For purposes of calculating chi-square, students classified as 
"PreSeniors" have been dropped from the table. As a result, chi-square is 
calculated with two degrees of freedom. In subsequent analyses, where and 
only where process event conditions pertain to low letter grades, the 
"PreSenior" category will be merged with the "Renegade" category in order 
to calculate chi-square. This statistic will also be based on two degrees 
of freedom. For a discussion of the reasons for this treatment of the "PreSenior" 
category, c.f. footnote p. 94. For an exceedingly clear description of the 
chi-square statistic, see M. J. Moroney, Facts from Figures (Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1965), also William C. Guenther, Concepts of Statistical 
Inference (New York: McGrav/-Hill Book Co., 1965). 
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TABLE 6.4 

ACADEMIC IDENTIFICATION BY SOCIAL STATUS 
AND ABILITY CONTEXT AND GRADING CONTEXT 
IN NINTH GRADE ENGLISH 

Abiliiy 

Confexf: High Low 



Grading 
Confexf: High 




Low 


High 




Lov/ 


bocial 

Status: High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


IdenHfier: 64% 


39% 


35% 


50% 


28% 


23% 


18% 


2CP/o 


Neuirai: 23% 


34% 


A&o 


30% 


42% 


31% 


42% 


35% 


Renegade: 9% 


18% 


3% 


18% 


18% 


33% 


27% 


26% 


' PreSenior: 4% 


9% 


14% 


2% 


11% 

> 


13% 


13% 


2CP/o 


(192) 


(92) 


(74) 


(44) 


(106) 


(93) 


(89) 


(86) 


Mean Junior 
Highl.Q.: 110 


109 


106 


106 


94 


92 


94 


91 


N: (166) 


(67) 


(63) 


(36) 


(84) 


(57) 


(76) 


(65) 




= 14.4 








=« 7.1 






df 


= 2 






df 


= 2 








.001 






P< 


.05 
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high-graded* The similarify of Junior High School \.Q. scores among Hie 
subgroups within contexts suggests that differences in academic aptitude 
cannot account for this finding.' 

Without pressing for an immediate explanation, it may be useful to 
pursue this finding of apparent inherent inequality. The salience of grading 
context may derive from the tendency of lov/ status students to get a 
disproportionate share of the lower grades in the high-graded sections but 
not in the low-graded ones, or these students may obtain lower profiles even 
when English letter grades are identical. Also both situations may exist 
simultaneously. 

In Table 6.5 we find that low status students do indeed get 
disproportionately lower grades in the high-graded sections. The differences 
are statistically signif .ont regardless of ability level in the high-graded 
sections. This pattern also occurs in the low-graded, low ability English 
classes, though it is of lesser magnitude, while it does not occur at all in 
the low-graded, high ability English classes. There the distribution of Tetter 
grades is essentially uniform. Considering all four intra-context comparisons, 

^See Table D.4 in Appendix D v/hich shows that the output profile 
differences persist v/hen Table 6.4 is rerun v/ith a sample limited to students 
whose I.Q. scores are available. 

^For purposes of calculating chi-square in Table 6.5, the letter 
grade variable was trichotcmized into "AB," "C," and "DE" categories 
resulting in the assignment of two degrees of freedom. The object of 
this was to keep the expected cell frequency levels in the calculations 
above 5 and also to utilize a consistent standard in the assignment of 
degrees of freedom. 
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TABLE 6.5 

LETTER GRADE IN NINTH GRADE ENGLISH 
BY SOCIAL STATUS AND ABILITY CONTEXT 
AND GRADING CONTEXT 



Ability 
Context: 



High 



Low 



Grading 
Context: 



High 



Low 



High 



Low 



Social 



status: 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


nign 


Lov/ 


nign 


Low 


A: 


10% 


6% 


7% 


4% 


15% 


8% 


4% 




B: 


18% 


12P/o 




12% 


22% 


16% 


r/o 


2% 


C: 


477o 


41% 


32% 


27% 


47% 


41% 


3(P/o 


33% 


D: 


18% 


20% 


30% 


32% 


10% 


20% 


30% 


35% 


E: 


7% 


20% 


23% 


25% 


6% 


16% 


23% 


30% 




(192) 


(92) 


(74) 


(44)' 


(106) 


(93) 


(89) 


(86) 


Mean Junior 
High I.Q.: 


110 


109 


106 


106 


94 


92 


94 


91 


N: 


(166) 


(67) 


(63) 


(36) 


(84) 


(57) 


(76) 


(65) 






= 7.49 








= 10.45 




= 6.3d 




df 


= 2 






df 


= 2 


df 


= 2 






.025 








.01 


?<- 


.05 
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Table 6.5 may be intorprofed as evidence of a grouping effect J The same 
logical canons opply to it as to Table 6.4: the non-uniformity of the 
subgroup comparisons across grading context in light of background 
characteristic comparability (I.Q.) make fhis plausible*^ We will explore 
this finding in the next section after establishing a related point — that the 
academic identification of low status students in high-graded contexts Is . 
lower oven v/hen letter grades are similar. 

Let us briefly summarize our discussion to this point. What we have 
been observing is that low status students who receive certain categories of 
organizational experience eventually manujst lower outpot measure profiles 
than their peers v/ho are exposed to the same experiences. Are we to 
attribute this kind of finding to the mismatch of these treatment modalities 
to the needs of low status students (inherent inequality)? Or are we to 
believe that these students are destined to fare less well for reasons not 
associated v/ith the nature of the process e nt conditions? For methodolo- 
gical reasons connected to the inadequacy of the Transurbia data file, we 
have stipulated that we will acquiesce in tlie latter interpretation where we 
find uniform subgroup differences across the various conditions of a process 
event. However, where these comparisons are not uniform, the supposition 

^To do this, we must assume that teachers in the high-graded ErjgUsh 
sections do not consciously discriminate against students from broken homes in 
assigning letter grades. That is, we must stipulate that English teachers apply 
the same gradmg standards to all students wi thin each of their classes. This 
allows the further assumption that the behavior of students from broken homes 
In high-graded classes tends to be different from their classmates though not 
in low-graded ones. 

^c.f. footnote, p. 116. 



of pre-existing subgroup differences is less tenable so fhat we have decided 
to interpret these situations a? evidence of inherent inequality of treatment. 
In Table 6.4, we found that low siatus studenis in high-graded contexts, 
where ability context was control^d, present much lower output measure 
profiles than their peers and that this pato n was not at all reproduced in 
the low-graded sections. Pursuing, this finding of inherent inequality, we 
have developed a sort of scenario, to be depicted now as a diagram v/hich 
suggesfe that low status stuc^ents do less well in high-graded sections because 
they tend to get a disproportionate share of the lower grades. The diagram 
below sketches this interpretation, which is supported in Table 6.5, by 
shov/ing that the students actually do receive these lower grades J 



Hi-Graded Context 




Low Status/-^ \ - Low 

Students Low Letter Grades— ^> Output 

Measure 
Profile 

. Diagram 6.1 

Diagram Showing that Low Status Students get Low Letter Grades 
in High-Graded Contexts and that This may bo Partly or Entirely 
Related to Their Relatively Low Output Measure Profiles in These 
Contexts* 

The question marks in this diagram mdicafe further matters for investigation 
in this section—namely, whether academic identified Iso occurs in the 
absence of lower letter grades and, of course, whether the low grades 



'We also note in our discussion of Table 6.5 that these students also 
tend to get lower letter grades in the low-graded, low ability sections. 
This is not indicated in the diagram. 
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themselves In these particular circumstances are associated with poor 
academic adaptations for the students from broken homes. Finally we have 
noted that the finding of lower letter grades in Table 6.5 must itself be 
explained. 

Because we have been undertaking a systematic review of process 
event inequities of treatment in this section, we v/ill examine next the joint 
"effects'^ of ability context and letter grades, and postpone somev/hat our 
pursuit of effects related to grading contexts. Our observations concerning 
Table 6.3 on the ambiguous status of letter grades should be recalled. That 
is, while we will nominally speak of the data in Table 6.6 as bearing upon 
six independent, conjoint process evenis, we v/ill also accept the alternative 
interpretation that these data describe the "effects" of ability context when 
letter grade status is controlled. Under either circumstance, we find a 
rather complicated pattern of relationships in Table 6.6. Under most of 
the "six" conditions of the process event, differences betv/een students 
differing on social status ar^ small. These favor high status students in 
the upper ability context while the pattern is mixed in the lower ability 
context.^ Altogether we might conclude that Inherent inequality or 
selection differences—whichever it is that resulfe in these differential output 
measure profiles—is less pronounced in ability contexts when letter grade is 
taken into account. 



^As examination of the base numbers in Table 6*6 will bear out, 
low status students receive lower letter grades in both ability settings. 
Were we to treat letter grade then as a dependent variable as in Table 
6.5, no strong context effect would be found. 
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The issues raised with respect to the effecls of high-graded contexts 
are further developed in Table 6.7. It is very clear from this table that the 
disproportionately lower grades of low status students in high-graded contexts 
are associated with subsequent weak academic identifications. While 54% 
of these students who obtain high grades in high-graded contexts become 
Identifiers, only 13% receiving low grades do likewise. Similarly only 5% 
of the "AB" students of low social status in the high-graded sections become 
Renegades versus 37% of these studenls receiving low grades. Beyond this, 
and relating directly to the diagram discussed above, we find that low status 
students manifest significantly lower output measure profiles when compared 
with their peers v/ithin the high-graded context who receive the same letter 
grades. All three comparisons, where letter grade is controlled, in the high- 
graded English classes in Table 6.7 are statistically significant in the manner 
i:;Jicated, whereas tv/o of three comparisons in the low-graded context show 
low status students acquiring more favorable academic identifications than 
their peers receiving the same ninth grade English letter grades. Where this 
does not occur, (in the "C" condition), the difference is not statistically 
significant. The data in Table 6.7 help interpret the strong findings of 
contextual effects in Table 6.4 by showing these to be partly a matter of 
differential letter grades and partly a matter of differential academic 
identification related to the same letter grade experience. Were we then to 
redraw the diagram above, we would be entitled to remove both question 
marks. 
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Table 6.8 further specifies the impact of the grading context variable 
on lov/ status students* This table shows that the interaction between grading 
contexts and the output profiles of the two groups is limited chiefly to the 
high ability, high-graded sections of ninth grade English. In Table 6.8 
there are three letter grade conditions for each of the four classroom contexts 
portrayed in Table 6.4. According to the process accounting schema, twelve 
educational treatment modalities are portrayed in ihis table. ^ Confining our 
attention to the intra-process event condition subgroup comparisons, we find 
a consistent pattern of disproportionately favorable output measure profiles for 
high status students within each of the letter grade conditions of the high- 
graded, high ability context. For example, 91% of these students receiving 
high grades in this setting wind up their Transurbia High careers as Identifiers 
in contrast to only 71% of the low status students. Tv/o of the three 
comparisons in this contextual setting are statistically significant at the levels 
indicated. In contrast, looking at the three letter grade conditions within 
the high-graded but. low ability contextual setting, two of three comparisons 
show lov/ status students from broken homes with more favorable academic 
identifications. It is^ however, worth noting that the third comparison here 
runs counter to this trend and is highly significant statistically. Taking into 
account the broad picture presented in Table 6.8 we may conclude that most 
but not all of the differential impact on social status subgroups associated 
with high-graded contexts occurs in the high ability setting. Table 6.8 

1 Alternatively, four treatment modalities are portrayed as in Table 6.4 
and letter grades are control led • 
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points out an addiHonal characteristic of the' high ability setting that is 
worthy of attention. It shows that low status students receiving low grades 
in the low-graded section of i'le high ability ninth grade English program end 
up with relatively more successful high school careers than their peers. In 
other words, in this particular process event condition, the usual pattern of 
findings is completely reversed. Thirty-six percent of the low status students 
become Identifiers in contrast to only 10% of their high status peers. 

Reference Group Inequality 

In a socleiy which places a premium on education, any radical 
reordering of the academic identifications of adolescents, which itself is 
an accidental effect of institutional structure, must surely be reckoned an 
unwanted transformation of the human condition. These effects cannot be 
rationalized as serving alternative societal goals. |f the pattern of inherent 
inequality in Transurbia is repeated elsewhere, many students may be 
unintentionally discouraged from continued education. 

In attempting to construct explanatory models for the grouping effects 
found in the previous section, we will make use of as many simplifying 
assumptions as seem reasonable. A first is that the two findings summarized 
by Diagram 6 J result from the same underlying dynamic. That is, whatever 
it IS about high-graded contexts which leads low status students in them to 
obtain lower grades also leads these students to relatively lower academic 
identifications when their grades are on a par with their classmates in 
freshman English. As a start, if we are to theorize with credabilify, we 
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must discover some characteristic of high-graded contexts which is potent on 
an intuitive level. 

Since high-graded sections are defined by the fact that their teachers 
award more high grades, we must consider the bases for these assignments. 
We have previously discounted discrimination, leaving then two more 
reasonable explanations J The first is that high grades are given in return 
for high quality academic work. This, of course, v/ould explain the 
relationship between high l.Q. and high grades explicit in Table 6.3. Yet 
.the l.Q. spread in Table 6.3 is not nearly so great as to make unlikely the 
fact that high g Jes are frequently given to students of average and even 
below-average aptitude. For these students and perhaps for some of the 
others as well, high gixades may signify a reward for effort rather than 
accomplishment. We may theorize then that classes which receive high 
grades tend also to be classes in which the general level of effort is higher 
and conversely lower grades imply a lower level of effort. It requires 
little imagination to leap from this proposition to the contention that high- 
graded classes are more competitive. Recalling that low-graded classes are 
ones in which 50% or more of the students receive "D" or ''E" and 
interpreting these grades as partly indicative of low effort leaves little room 
to doubt that these environments are relatively non -competitive with respect 
to the acquisition of academic values. 

In Table 6.5 the ability level of the grading context is controlled 

^c.f. footnote 1, p. 126. 
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so that subgroup differences in letter grades probably stem more from the 
level of effort thon from thot of academic excellence. Put differently, the 
more competitive the environment, the less likely are low status students to 
compete. Similarly, we may interpret the findings of Tables 6.7 and 6,8 
along this same line, that low status students who are exposed to competitive 
environments early in their careers are less likely to develop strong academic 
identifications even if their initial levels of effort (as indicated by letter 
grades) are comparable.^ This reformulation seems less intuitively satisfying 
than our interpretation of the lower letter grades in Table 6.5. We shall 
deal with it first in an attempt to develop an explanation which can be 
applied to both, findings. 

In Chapter Two we observed that group context effects of any kind 
may be explained by some variation of a unified reference group theory. 
The difficulty was that in its present sfafe, this theory implied four possible 



1 There are many interesting connections between this interpretation 
of group structure and Peter M. Blau's discussion of the effects of competition 
in the Dynamics of Bureaucracy , revised edition, (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1963). Both case studies concern the impact on group members 
of statistical evaluation procedures. Blau's is a highly intensive analysis of 
the on-going interpersonal relationships within several rather small work groups, 
whereas this case study probes the statistical interaction between types of 
organizational experiences and subsequent jdaptive behavior. Yet both studies 
observe the tendency of performance records to promote competition and both 
studies also conclude that competition does not lead uniformly to higher 
productivity. Another parallel of interest is that Blau, despite the small 
number of individuals v/ithin the work groups, focused on the differential 
impact on productivity on types of group members in relationship to the 
nature of their group. In this he almost seems to foreshadow the typological 
analysis described in this study. The many convergences between Blau's and 
the present study are not coincidental since an early reading of his work 
provided this researcher with his faith in the ultimate fruitfulness of 
analyzing school records in relationship to student academic performance. 
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outcomes each of which might lead to different practical results.^ We 
concluded that the key to determining v/hether a group experience would 
lead to either a comparative group effect, a normative effect, neither, 
or both lay in a^essing the individual's level of motivation to affiliate 
himself with the group. 

We are now in a position to amplify this conclusion by stipulating 
the kinds of data that v/ould be needed to dctenmine the nature of the 
reference group effect. Although these data are not available to us in 
the cose study, their specification provides the basis for further research. 
This specification also expands the unified model of reference group 
theory by making explicit several underlying assumptions. 

In order to bring out these points, two "explanatory fables'* will be 
presented — one which sees a comparative reference effect and another v/hich 
points toward a normative effect. These are called fables because they lack 
validating data: following each, we will consider the kinds of data required 
to convert each to an explanation. We will then reapply these fables to 
explain the tendency of low status students to get lower grades in competitive 
class groups. 

Fable 1 

The data in Tables 6.5, 6.7, and 6.8 illustrate comparative 
reference group effects of English class context. Stated simply, 
the hypothesis is that low status students see that many others 
around them have done much better and so get discouraged with 
school. 

^c.f. pp. 22-28. 



Suppose thaf some adolescents require self-image gains or are 
unable to suslain self-image losses as a' factor of group affiliation J 
For them, the experience of a low grade in a high-graded context 
may be devastating. They cannot escape awareness that their 
classmates have "outperformed" them. In Ihis position only two 
ego-saving strategems are available: they may deny that they tried 
to succeed or they may interpret their failure as success. It thus 
becomes plausible to imagine very depressed profiles on the measure 
of academic identification for these students. Having ceased to 
value academic attainments and effort, these students drop out or 
remain quite marginal". 

It is plausible to imagine that disadvantaged students have 
the same needs as their peeisbuf fev/er familial means to meet 
these. Such students are likely candidates to seek self-image 
support in the group experiences offered in schools. We have 
seen that the grouping effect occurs most strongly in^ the high 
ability groups. All students probably use their classmates to 
formulate self-assessmenis but the amount of ego-investment 
attached to these is likely to increase with ability. A student 
of mediocre talent v/ill have discovered, prior to ninth grade, 
other aspects of his persona on which to peg his self-esteem. 
For high ability students with fragile $elf-images, exposure to 
low marks in ninth grade, uncushioned by an environment in 
v/hich low marks are common , seems likely to provoke a 
traumatic reordering of their identification with academic values. 

Data Required ; We need to know the favorableness of students' 
self-images at the beginning of Grade 9. We also need to 
ascertain to what extent these images rely on academic success. 
If we find that high ability, low status students tend to have 
distinctly more "fragile" images of themselves, and if we discover 
that such students obtaining low grades in high-graded contexts, 
come to disown academic values, we will have supported the 
explanatory thesis in Fable 1. 



^Merton has remarked in lecture that the hierarchial schema of 
needs of the psychologist A. H. Maslow might usefully be applied to 
Parson's actor-situation framework. Maslow contends that man's ability 
to gratify other drives depends on his handling of the more basic security 
drive. Perhaps self-image is an aspect of this security need. If so, 
this fable is consistent with Maslow's schema. See Abraham H. Maslow, 
Toward a Psychology of Being (Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., 1962), pp. 42-56. 
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Fable 2 

Differences in academic identification betv/een the social 
status subgroups are the result of normative reference group 
behavior. The normative reference <nodel implies that on individual 
will acquire the dominant values of the group to wliich he belongs. 
In the high ability, high-graded context, these values include 
strong academic identification. The profiles of high staius students 
in the h^gh-grcded sec;ions of Table 6.8 suggest this kind of 
normative effect, though not that of ihe low status students. 
r)*:'ta from the low-graded, high ability sections in Table 6.8 
are inconclusive. 

Low status students may tend to acquire dev-'.nt roles in 
groups in which they are greatly in the minority. This tendency 
/night be reinforced by the competitive nature of the high^graded 
groups. Only 32% of the 284 students in the high ability, 
high-graded sections of freshman English in Table 6.8 are of 
low status. These students may feel themselves to be at a 
disadvantage sociallyT"^* Friendship patterns may develop along 
social status lines. If the low status students feel outcast 
from the majority in " ?se English class sections, they may 
develop norms of their own which downgrade the academic 
achievement motif of the other students. Thus Tables 6.5, 6*7, 
and 6.8 may testify to a double normative effect; or ) whic'rt 
raises the academic orientations of the low-achieving students 
of high status and another which impedes this orientation in 
low-achieving, low status students. 

Data Required : We need to know patterns of association, 
admiration, and friendship among the students both at the 
beginning and the end of the freshman year. This will provide 
evidence of the emergence of distinctive cliques based on social 
status. We also need to ascertain the academic values of the 
students of these two points in time* If we can demonstrate 
shifts in values associated with clique formations, the hypothesis 
of a normative effect will be validated • 

These fables may also be used to explain why low status students are less 

likely to compete in highly competitive environments. In accordance wit^i 

Fable 1, such students are less able to risk self-imcge losses. For some of 

these students, short-term security gains are possible by adopting the strategy 



of not trying. In less competitive environments, these same studenis might 
feel more free to compete, sensing that failure would be less devastating. 
This explanation might be termed an anticipato ry, comparative reference 
group effect. 

Similarly with respect to Fable 2, low sta^us students may coalesce 
more easily into a "deviant" subculture in a competitive environment.^ 
As this occurs in the course of the ninth grade year, v/e would expect 
these students to "underperform," responding to the lower productivity 
standards of the informal peer group* 

Though quite different, these fobies point toward a common 
deficiency in the unified model of reference group theory discussed in 
Chapter Two. Reference group theory intersects the fields of sociology 
and psychology. It is explicitly sociological insofar as group structure is 
an essential element of the explanatory dynamic. The distribution of letter 
grades in classroom contexts is a social, non-individual characteristic of 
the situation. But it is also psychological In that it depends on the 
dispositions of group participants to utilize group experiences in certain ways# 

Consider the first fable. At the center of this explanation was the 
thesis that some students are initially more liable to be affected by self- 
comparisons involved in group experiences of certain kinds ♦ Likev/ise^ 

^Implicit in this explanation Is the assumption that the competitive- 
ness of high-graded sections ir.u^eases the likelihood of "out-group" formations, 
a familiar response to external threat in the theory of Georg Simmel. The 
,.existence of the grading system supplies the b:is«s for the external threat. 
See Lewis A. Coser, The Functions of Social Conflict (New York: The Free 
Press, 1956). 



Fable 2 presupposed fhat certain individuals would feel fhemselves to be 
outsiders in certain situations — ciearly this supposition also entails a notion 
of psychological predisposition J The import of both fables then is to 
argue for a greater amount of individual-level information as a requirement 
for unraveling the reference group effects of social context s 

This discussion has pointed out that different subgroups — not {ust those 
pertaining to social status but finer distinctions based on direct psychological 
measurement — ore likely to be differentially affected by group experiences. 
Much more precise measurement of group effects will be possible if such 
subgroups are treated separately analytically. Perhaps v/hen this kind of 
typological distillation becomes a usual characteristic of reference group 
analyses, greater appreciation of structural influences will be possible. As 
it is, we must suspect that psychological factors frequently mask structural 
effects. 

This means that stronger associations should emerge between social 
contexts and output measures if comparisons are made for the psychologically 
relevent groups.^ Concerning Fable 1, if we selected out students with 
fragile self-images, we would expect, ex hypothesis, a stronger relationship 
betv/een grading context and the output measure. Similarly for Fable 2, 

^Notice that we have also claimed that there are structural 
conditions which help produce the feeling of being an outsider. 

Our discussion necessarily glosses over the measurement and 
conceptual difficulties which beset the use of psychological variables. 
Much developmental and consultative work would doubtless be required 
for the successful integration of psychological variables in the format of 
process accounting. 
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differential relationships would be expected for those students initially prone 
to feel themselves to be outsiders as opposed to those likely to identify 
readily with classmates. Working v/ith psychologically distinct groups will 
alter somewhat the investigation of equality of treatment since it is less 
reasonable to suppose that schooling should be equally successful for the 
psychologically maladapted. But equality of treatment seems less important 
in this respect than developing intelligent ways to match treatment 
modalities to client needs. ^ The purpose of monitoring would not be to 
insure equal treatment in the sense of identical effects from identical 
stimuli but rather to help teachers and administrators allocate stu'^ents to 
those process situations most suitable for their psychological dispositions. 
Perhaps one of the reasons schools fail a large number of students is that 
they do not make available a variety of differing structures and, ipso facto, 
do not match students to these structures. 

This analysis suggests that there is a natural bridge between a 
sociologist's concern with the impact of group structure and the educator's 
concern with the maximization of each student's potential. Educatoi's are 
in a position to manipulate certain structural characteristics of groups: the 
mix of abilities, of sexes, of students of different ages, the extensiveness of 
letter grading, the performance bases of letter grading, the number of adults 
in a class, the size of the class, etc. TheLw- manipulations can only become 
intelligent educational treatments when students are sorted into structures that 

^c#f# discussion of inherent inequality in the beginning of this 
chapter, pp. 107-114. 
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are appropriate for ihem and this means strucfures likely fo have bcn eficiai 
reference group effects of some kind , Ai the moment we are almost 
completely ignorant of the possible impact of structural variations within 
schools. Hopefully the description of monitoring presented in this case 
study points the way to developing a measurement system capable of 
rectifying this Ignorance, 

In the final chapter we v/ill consider the implications of the 
analysis in this section for the future development of school records 
monitoring. We will also discuss the general implications of monitoring 
data for the development' of social theory. 
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CHAPTER VII 

A SOCIOLOGICAL MODEL FOR SCHOOL ACCOUNTABILITY 

Whaf are fhe processes that transform human experience in the 
modem world? This study has addressed this question from the outset by 
developing a methodological model premised on the thesis that certain 
organizational structures affect their human participants in unanticipated 
and contrary ways. In a general sense, the subfect of this study has not 
been Transurbia High School but rather all organizations whose major purpose 
!S to socialize a participant class* Consistent with this, we have developed 
a specialized vocabulary and set of rules for assessing the impact of specified 
organizational activities. If we have demonstrated that it is possible to 
monitor the interaction between participants and the structure of activities 
(e.g. students and grading contexts), then we have shown that at least some 
of the transforming processes of modern society may be systematically studied 
and perhaps explained. 

One of the intentions of this discussion is to draw attention to social 
engineering possibilities inherent in a data analysis system which point up 
effects of manipulatable organizational structures. However chilling the 
idea of planned manipulation may be, one must consider whether the 
unplanned consequences of organizational participation are more appealing. 
Analysis has indicated that low status students, most likely students with 
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cerfaln unmeasured psychological dispositions, may do considerably less 
well in school than is necessary because they are exposed to process event 
conditions that are particularly ill-^suited for them* It is hard to see that 
such instances of the mismatch of treatment and client need represent 
anything other than appalling examples of human waste. The imcetus of 
school records monitoring is to challenge the inevitability of this kind of 
abuse: It is to advance the claim that social engineering is a better 
alternative than uninformed compliance in the sponsorship of obsure 
transformations of the human condition. 

What is called here social engineering might more accurately be 
labeled a system of accountability. This would be in keeping both with 
the process accounting vocabulary employed throughout this study as v/ell 
as with currently popular concerns of American educators J Also, it is 
unnecessary and meaningless to employ the perjorative tenn social engineer- 
ing to denote a set of activities which educators have always sought to do 
and which they have a popular mandate to do. Schools are expected to 
make our children better educated, better people — this kind of engineering 
|ob has always been demanded of them. Our thesis is that process 
accounting would help them do a better job. 

Concern with student grouping and grading practices in the case study 
will broaden now to show the general form which a school accountability 

^The word "accountability" is used here in the direct sense of attachii 
values to items, in this case, goal realization estimates to process events. 
Whether this could be extended to the public policy arena in education or 
elsewhere — where discussion of political accountability centers— -will not be 
considered* 
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system would take* This involves tying together many of the elements 
examined in detail in the case study, and it also entails demonstrating the 
close connection between sociological analysis and the general requirements 
of schools interested in maximizing the benefit to students stemming from 
their programs.^ 

A starting point for this model building is the observation that 
school records monitoring is distinguished from ordinary evaluation by its 
focus on allocation processes. Concealed in this remark is the image of 
the educator as one who maximizes educational gains by sorting students 
into structures that are most appropriate for them. If we accept this premise 
that the way to maximum organizational efficiency is to perfect the structural 
offerings of a school and the matching of students to these structures, then 
we will also accept an accountability model that focuses on issues related 
to student allocation* 

Process accounting as demonstrated in this study does not deal with 
the full range of issues which a focus on allocation suggests. For example, 
as discussed briefly in the beginning of Chapter Six, an explicit evaluation 
of the overall effectiveness of the various process event structures could not 
be undertaken. As a result it is not possible to assess the extensiveness of 
distributive inequalities experienced by subgroups. We do not know then 
whether members of one subgroup tended to be underassigned to favorable 

^No attempt will be made to generalize beyond schools, though 
the basic similarity of organizations which process people has been stressed 
in this study* See discussion in Chapter One, pp. 4-8* 
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freatment settings because we do not have any way of assessing 
^'favorablenoss" in this regard. Importantly, however, process accounting 
should facilitate this sort of analysis because it will encourage school 
admin isfra tors to experiment with structural forms and thereby provide control 
and experimental groups needed for actual evaluation. As it becomes 
possible to determine the overall effectiveness of various program options, it 
will also become possible to monitor distributive inequalities related to these. 

Similarly, further development pf process accounting could incorporate 
a more systematic examination of the relationship between the organizational 
goals of schools and the separate objectives of the various process events. 
This issue v/as sidestepped in the present study by the assumption that among 
students of equivalent talent, program objectives would be similar. Ignored 
then is the very difficult policy issue concerning the extent to which 
talented students should be disproportionately rewarded in a public bureaucracy. 

But determining the ideal relationship between organizational 
structures and goals and providing an evaluation-type assessment of the 
actual connection is only a first phase of accountability. The basic function 
of the educator is to promote student adaptation not merely to witness it > 
For this reason, he requires an accountability system which will provide some 
basis for manipulating school structures and assigning students to these in ways 
which maximize the overall amount of educational gains for each distinct 
subgroup. Even if, for policy reasons, he may wish to especially promote the 
interests of one subgroup, he will do this best if he knows the optimal 
educational settings for all students in this group. In terms of our case 
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shjdy analysis, even if the Transurbia educator really onl y wanted to 
promote the interests of talented students, he would still wish to better 
manipulate talented students of low status whom our analysis suggested 
were becoming unnecessarily-disaffected with the school. 

It is the thesis of this study that the process accounting system 
described herein represents a powerful method for determining the relative 
impact of process events on different student subtypes and that it may be 
expanded to explain these differential impacts. Assuming this to have been 
demonstrated in the case study and described methodologically in Chapter 
Three, we will now attempt to show the linkage between this kind of 
analytic capability and the educator's role. This v/ill amount to showing 
that process accounting is a plausible component of an ideal school 
accountability system. In doing this, we will observe the close natural 
bond between the sociologist's interest in group effect and the educator's. 

In the previous chapter we isolated two elemenf^i as primary to 
process accounting. Both, of course, relate directly to the allocation of 
students to groups. The first is the capability of discovering differential 
impacts associated with the participation of different subgroups in the same 
conditions of a given process event. In the case study, we found thai*- low 
status students manifested different output profiles from their peers in 
high-graded English classes. The second Is the capacity of monitoring to 
provide data suitable to test explanatory theses. We suggested what such 
data might be In connection with the explanatory fables In the case study. 
If an educator understands why particular groups work well for some students 
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and if he has a means to identify such students, he will be able to assign 
them to suitable groupings. Similarly, if he understands why certain process 
event experiences are ineffective for other student subgroups, ho may be 
able to provide alternative structures, free from the disabling characteristics 
of existing arrangements. For example, speculatively, the Transurbia 
educator might make available less competitive process events such as ungraded 
classes. A point of interest, though, is that the educator must do more then 
make new structures available — he must sort the appropriate students into 
them. In a word, he must effectuate the optimal educational match of student 
to structure. 

It is in this regard that the case study yields its most extensive and 
systematic implications. We described the effects of grading contexts on low 
status students as interactive contextual effects. This meant that there wore 
properties of some of these students which disposed them to re tct in 
undesirable ways to the experience of particular classroom settings* Of 
course, there were also certain properties of the classroom — campetiHveness, 
we surmised, was one* In relationship to a school accountability system, 
this analysis implies that there are two separate elements to be matched: 
student dispositions and structural properties* 

With respect to student dispositions, the case study suggests that 
an adequate process accounting data file would include a great deal of 
individual-level data, i.e. attitudes, self-images, sociometric patterns. 
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values, etc J Most of this kind of information is needed to classify 
students into psychologically (dispositionally) distinct groups in order to see 
if these differ in their reaction to the experience of process event conditions 
and, of course, to then provide identifying information on which to 
reallocate students to alternative structures as needed. Data are also 
needed to validate explanatory theses such as the fables. If validated, . 
such explanations are likely to imply aliemative structural arrangements. 
Validating explanations of process- effects should have the same import as 
cost accounting analysis has in business which informs the manager why 
a product is showing a loss and therein usually suggests a remedy • 

These implications may be summarized with somev/hat greater 
specificity. For process accounting to develop into a useful method for 
producing understanding of process event effects, periodic self-reports from 
students will need to be collected. The minimum requirement in this regard 
would be for beginning and end of school year questionnaire administrations. 
These would yield the individual-level data described above and the repetition 
would provide a means for assessing changes over time. In addition, it would* 
be highly desirable to administer biannual questionnaires to teachers in order 
to obtain more information concerning the structure of the classes. (Student 
reports might also be useful in this respect.) Process accounting would 
further benefit from the inclusion of classroom observational data, again for 

^Because our concern here is with the logic of accountability and 
not its practicality, we will not consider whether reliable psychological 
inventories are available nor whether they would remain reliable after 
repeated administrations to the same students. 
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purposes of characterizing the structural properties of the classroom. 

Besides the need to acquire a vast amount of dispositional data on 
Individual students, the need to develop useful characterizations of group 
structures stands out as a major requirement for a school accountability 
svi'.tem. This amounts to saying that the educator needs to know yjhat it 
is about o given structure which affects student subgroups differently^ Is it 
corripetitiveness, the nature of the authority structure, or the size of the 
class which leads to a particular result? In its present state of development, 
sociological theory of reference groups contains few tested propositions linking 
specified characteristics of groups to reference group experiences.^ Yet as 
monitoring leads educators to systematically vary group structures, and to 
measure the results, it may well provide a testing site for the development 
of sociological theory in this area. Our discussion points up the need for 
the educator to invite and encourage the development of this theory. The 
sociologist is bounded by his discipline to investigate arid seek to understand 
the emergent properties of groups. The conceptualization of the educators 
role explicit in this accountability model shows this to be his responsibility also. 



Mn Chapter Two, we suggested that the paucity of highly developed 
theory stemmed from the absence of scalar group property measures, c.f. 
pp. 28-32. The case study shows that failure to take Into account 
dispositional prof.-5rtIes of subgroups tends to suppress findings of structural 
effects. The absence of such findings has, perhaps, dampened Interest in 
the development of reference group theory among sociologists. 

o 

For the most part, educators have been extremely conservative in 
their experimentation with the properties of student groups. The ubigulty of 
the standard classroom—one adult and 30 students — testifies to this 
conservatism. Process accounting would doubtless encourage the develop- 
ment of alternative group structures. 
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A second major implication of this research then is to call 
attention to the measurement needs of the discipline of sociology. This 
implication may seem grandiose—rhat the innovation of systematic record 
keeping and extensive data collection procedures might substantially advance 
the development of social theory — but it can be very strongly argued, Indeed 
this claim is analogous to the assertion that physical theorizing would be 
spurred by the construction of large scale nuclear accelerators. The material 
of sociology is not atoms but social institutions and these have traditionally 
proven recalcitrant to da'u collection and measurement. The general uniformih 
of school procedures in America, their increasing acceptance of computerized 
bookkeeping procedures, the availability of social norms which favor 
experimentation in schools, the testing and measurement traditions of schools, 
all of these suggest the plausibility of schools as a prime site for innovating 
large scale social measurement systems. It seems clear to this researcher that 
little understanding of actual group processes is possible without the incorpora- 
tion of measurement itself as. a routine characteristic of groups. This is the 
object of process accounting. 

The role of process accounting methodology as a component of 
a school accountability system is summarized in the diagram below* The top 
half of Diagram 7,1 sketches out the initial monitoring procedure in a very 
simplified form. It shows the identification of different subgroups (these 
would be dispositional ly distinct typologies) and the gathering of their output 
measure profiles in reference to the experience of different process event 
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conditions. Presumably this initial monitoring would lead to the finding 
of some differential impact J As a result of this and a result also ot the 
analysis of the causes of this impact, students from the subgroups would be 
assigned to those conditions most suitable for them. New process event 
conditions might be provided if anal' sis suggested these were needed. The 
reassignment of students is shown in the bottom half of Diagram 7.1. 
Monitoring then continues under these new arrangements so that their 
effectiveness will also be assessed. The final distribution of students to 
groups shown in the bottom half of Diagram 7.1 will take into account 
policy choices which might cause the educator to favor studenls v/ith certain 
characteristics. 

When we first developed the vocabulary of people-processing 
organizations in Chapter One, we noted the disagreeable connotation that 
recipient class members such as students were held by this analogy to be 
passive. At that time we suggested that this implication would not affect 
our ability to use this heuristic vocabulary in a manner which featured 
studenis as highly Interactive with school structure. In the course of this 
study we have propounded a rather complex schema for matching educational 
treatments to the needs of students as determined by a thorough and on-going 
monitoring of their psychological dispositions throughout the tenure of their 
school careers. In effect, we have indicted the usual manner of matching 

^This initial monitoring might be quite extensive since, in principle, 
there are many potential subgroups. The methodological discussion showed 
process accounting to be, logically, an iterative operation with respect \o 
the substitution of different subgroups in the analysis, c.f. pp. 45-47. 
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students to treahnents by claiming that it tends to treat alike all students 
having a particular cl.aracteristic, e.g, high ability. Ironically, we have 
used the arid vocabulary of industry to point up an alternative to this 
commonplaca, insensitive, and ill-informed sorting of students into educational 
treatment groupings. This alternative is a sociological model of accounta- 
bility for the schc isofar as it rests on the premise that student groups 
have emergent, ope-^ative characteristics which affect student subgroups 
differently. 

We have now considered some of the generalized potential of 
process accounting to aid in the development of social theory and to provide 
school administrators with relevant data for program assessments. These 
speculative considerations obviously disregard numerous realities of school 
organisations v/hich mitigate against the rapid acceptance of this rather 
complex and revolutionary treatment of routine, school records data.^ The 
additional needs of process accounting (chiefly student and staff 
questionnaires), which have ^Deen strongly urged in this chapter, clearly 
Involve a significant commitment of resources and these further reduce Hie 
likelihood of willing acceptance by school systems which are increasingly 
cost conscious. Our concluding thoughts then concern some of Hie 

^In Chapter Three we suggested that the nature of program assessment 
in schools does not involve a detailed, scientific analysis of data but 
instead entails the manipulation of data to serve objectives generated by 
the political position of the school administrator, c.f. pp* 40-41 • This 
implies that a rather severe reordering of the usual forms of administrative 
review v/ill be required if process accounting is to be institutionalized in 
a meaningful way* 
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pracfical implicafions of fhis sfudy with regard to the future development 
of process accounting. 

Looking back over the generalized form and logical potential of 
process accounting as this was sketched out in Chapter Three, it seems 
quite Clear that the case study analysis of Transurbia High School is only 
a very minimal demonstration of this method. Our prenonitions are that- 
school systems v/ill not eagerly seek to instit'jte process accounting v/ithout 
fairly compelling reasons to do so. In this circumstance, further development 
and testing of this methodology may be required in order to demonstrate its 
utility to school administrators and to the lay public. 

r^A final implication of this sJudy then is that a large scale, field test 
of process accounting should be Instituted. This should involve an entire 
school system rather than a single high school, perm'ii.ing a monitoring of 
patterns of behavior over extended intervals and relating process accounting 
to various transitional stages in the careers of students. For this study to 
prove or disprove the mettle of process accounting from the perspective of 
sounu administrative practice, the willingness of the system's administrators 
to work with the research staff must be assured nt the outset. Similarly, 
sufficient time must be allov/ed for the developrrent of data collection and 
formating appropriate to the particular system and most importantly, patterns- 
of integrating research and administrative staffs. Time will also be needed 
to develop appropriate patterns of data analysis. For these -^^sons, a five 
year field test may be the minimum interval adequate to develoj. t process 
accounting system that school administrators can actually use and thus directly 
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appreciafe. 

In sum, our conclusion here is fhaf a full scale, working mocjel of 
process accounfing will probably be required fo bring fhe merits of this 
mefhodology convincingly to fhe affention of educafional dec is ion -making 
bodies such as school boards. Many issues lie beyond this demons f rati on. 
For example, will process accounting be sufficiently generalizable so that 
demonstration districts could pass along the benefits of it to cooperating 
districts or is it a methodology which necessitates that each district 
innovate its own version? More importantly, perhaps, what safeguards 
will be needed to prevent the ill-advised use of this technique and 
nomenclature? • An enormous amount of developmental work lies ahead 
for process accounting if it is truly as relevant and powerful an analytic 
tool as this study suggests. 
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This appendix deals with mechanical aspects of the transition from 
data in the field to the ordered work tape used in the computerized analysis 
of the case study. The remarks in this appendix are intended to give t\\e 
discussion of sampling in Chapter Four an unambiguous, data ;^:ise reference. 
It describes first the diverse information sources, then the procedures to 
render that material suitable for computer analysis; and finally it describes 
the arrangement of data on the work tape. Together with the discussion of 
typology constructions in Chapter Four, this discussion should allow the 
reader to know precisely how the data have been treated in the case study. 

All the information included in the work tape pertains to individual 
students. Information from the students* permanent record cards was coded 
onto the School Records Code Sheet (see Appendix E). This information 
can be described on two levels: first as data fields and then as actual, 
available data. Referring to the School Records Code Sheet, data fields 
were created for father's occupation and education since this information 
was occasionally included in the school files. However, these data were 
generally not present so that the actual value of these fields is minimal. 
The transferring of school records' data onto the code sheet was accomplished 
during the original Transurbia project by a team of coders from Teachers 
College; this collection is described in an appendix to that project's 
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report J Data fields in which useful information is available are limited 
to the following: "Lives with" (family structure), program, race, sex, class 
rank, participation in band or chorus, modal tenth and tv/elfth grade letter 
grades in ma|or subjects,^ total absences for these years, eighth grade I.Q,, 
SCAT tests, CEEB tests, and college plans for the Class of 1969 only. In 
addition to the SES data referred to above, among the more infertile data 
fields were all student grouping categories. 

Grouping data were missing because classroom identifications were not 
carried on the permanent record cards. The apparent absence of grouping 
data led to a period of high trauma in the course of the original Transurbia 
research with the fortuitous result that a horde of course cards were discovered 
which contained a vast amount of grouping and grading information. Course 
registration cards v/ere available on virtually all students enrolled in any 
Transurbia course during the years relevant for this study. These cards were 
separated by school class and year and within these divisions, they were 
arranged sequentially by the I.D. number of the student. Most students 
enrolled in eight or nine courses a year, counting minor subjects. Each 
course card had punched the course number, the teacher number, the period 
number, the days of the week the course met, the students' letier grade for 
each of the six marking perio;*s as well as the student's naf.ic? and I.D. 
number. hough classroom section numbers were nor available, the teacher's 

^ David E. Wilder and Alan S. Blumner, Some Sociological Aspects of 
Student Allocation in Two Racially Mixed Suburban High Schools (New York; 
Program for Situational Analyses, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1972, Appendix A). 
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I.D. number combined with the weekday and period number information 
provided a satisfactory alternative. In the original Transurbia research, only 
a small amount of this raw data, which consisted of more than 33,000 IBM 
cards, was processed. 

For that study, grouping data 7/ere coded by hand on the Class of 
1970 students at both Transurbia public high schools. English and Math 
classroom identifying information was abstracted as well as letter grades. 
The School Records Code Sheet provided one full IBM card of information; 
these hand-coded grouping data became part of a second card of school 
records' data. Included also on this second card was school attendance 
information; reading test scores obtained from English Department lists; 
junior high school English and Math grades as well as eighth grade 
attendance figures. This last information was collected at several of the 
feeder }unior high schools only. 

To supplement the school records* analysis in the original Transurbia 
study, a questionnaire was administered to Class of 1970 seniors at the two 
Transurbia high schools. Through a bizarre combination of snow and an 
unexpected student assembly, both the first and second administration of the 
questionnaire at Transurbia High School suffered an exceptionally high absence 
rate. (The questionnaire was completed during the English class periods so 
that the return rate should have exceeded 90%.) As a result, high absence 
rate students, those most likely to take advantage of inclement weather and 
impromptu assemblies, tend to be disproportionately underrepresented among 
the questionnaire respondents at Transurbia High School. Just 63% of the 
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students responded. For this reason, questionnaire data have not been 
incorporated into the case study of process accounting. 

The work tape for the original study contained information on the 
Class of 1970 class cohort members only. The present study has built upon 
this primarily by extending the amount of grouping and grading information 
processed. The only new information collected specifically for this study 
has been some attendance figures and reading scores for the Class of 1969. 

Most of the "new" data made available to the present study was 
machine-processed from the course cards. Separate data files were created 
for each grade year for both the 1969 and 1970 school classes. From each 
file, one IBM card of information was abstracted consisting basically of 
student I.D., course identifying and letter grade information for the 
following subject areas: English, Math, Science, Foreign Languages, and 
Social Studies. In addition, when a student took a second major course in 
the same subject area, letter grade and identifying information was recorded 
in a separate "extra course" field. Five of the eight class cohort grade years 
treated in the case study had attendance data available by marking period on 
a preface card to the course cards themselves. When this card was present, 
an annual attendance field was also calculated by summing the marking 
periods and noting, in still another field, the number of marking periods on 
-which the attendance total was based. This procedure guarded against 
distortion from students entering Transurbia High at mid-year since these 
students could then be assigned a weighted, annual attendance figure. 
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As a result of these data manipulations, a maximum of four odditiorinl 
cards were produced on each student. To facMihate computer programming, 
dummy cards were produced so that any student attending fewer than four 
years would have a properly sequenced four card data set. This newly 
produced card set was in turn merged with a fifth card containing the 
additional attendance and reading score information chiefly on the Class* 
of 1969. 

Two distinctive sets of data were then available on the Classes of 
1969 and 1970. The five card set in which all students having at least 
o ne course card set were represented and a four card set derived from the 
previous Transurbia project containing the School Records Code Sheet data, 
questionnaire data, etc.^ The latter data set had a more comprehensive 
sampling frame since it was based on the School Re'^^ords Code Sheet which 
in turn wos * ased on a month-by-month searching of the Transurbia 
attendance ledgers for the Classes of 1969 and 1970, for all four grade years. 
When a student attended Transurbia High for only a few mi^ntS):^^ his course 
cards were sometimes pulled and destroyed so that the newly created five card 
data files were actually based on only a subscmple of Transurbia High School 
attenders. 

Despite this, the new five card data sets served as the basis for 
merging the original four card data sets. As a result, the nine card data 

^Actually the four card data set was available only for the Class of 
1970; the School Records Code Sheet was available for /he Class of 1969 
and three dummy cards were appended to it to fill out the data sets, again 
for ease cf computer programming • 
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sets (one for each school class) systematically eliminate students on whom no 
course identifying infonnation was available ♦ This is a trivial elimination 
since the independent variables for the case study require such data fields. 

As a result of all the procedures oescribed above, nine card data 
sets were made available on 667 members of the Class of 1969 and 695 
members of the Class of 1970, including both white and bl ck students. . 
One data manipulation problem remained in order to make these data fields 
availaBle for cross-tabular analysis using the SPSS computer program J 

This 1 al manipulation concerned the treatment of the "extra course" 
field. Though relatively few students took two courses I ime subject 

area during rhe same school year, there was no correct way of designating 
which course to count if only one could be tabulated. To avoid the 
arbitrary elimination of data and to further develop the comprehensiveness 
of' the design of process accounting, it was necersary to develop proceduries 
to handle multiple subject area enrollments. The resu lting procedure, which 
evolved after several false starts, treats only one extra course per student, 
per year. Thus for those few students with several extra courses in major 
subjects during a single school year, only the first course card encountered 
was treated as the extra course. 

The following algorithyms were employed. Each student's nine card 
work tape file was searched: if a filled extra ^course field v/as encountered 

^Norman Nie, Dale H. Bent, and C. Hadlai Hull, St atistic- ^ 
Package for the Social Sciences (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1970). 
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in any of the first four cards, which contained the grouping information, 
the entire nine card set was reproduced with the following alterations: 
a code was used to designate the set as a replicate; each extra course field 
was substituted into the correct subject area field in the replicated set 
(a maximum of one substitution for each grade year); each of the first four 
cards In the replicated set having a substituted course also carried a code 
indicating which subject area had been substituted. This subject area code 
supplied the basis for the subsequent treatment of the data utilizing a 
sampling procedure. For example, if the subject for a table was to be 
ninth grade English, the sample consisted of all unreplicated data sets plus 
those sets with an English substituted course code in card one, the ninth 
grade grouping data card. Every grade level, subject area profile of 
classroom units in Appendix B is based on a different sampling frame in 
order to integrate appropriately the "extra course" students. 

The physical manipulations discussed in this appendix made possible 
a fairly flexible and comprehensive treatment of grouping data. Much of 
the labor involved in setting up the school records monitoring case study 
consisted of data preparation as described herein. This appendix gives 
substance to the methodological description of monitoring in Chapter Three 
as the rearrangement of data into longitudinal files. This longitudinal 
arrangement contrasts sharply with the manner in which student information 
Is normally stored at Transurbia High School. The usual isolation of data 
sets into school year groupings greatly impedes the analysis of school 
processes. 
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PROFILES OF CLASSROOM GROUPS 



Preliminary Note: 



This appencix relates directly to the discussich of 
student groups in Chapter Four* Five hundred and ninety- 
six academic classes at Transurbia High School v:ere monitored 
according to the characteristics of their students and the 
profiles ai*e presented here. The sampling frame utilized for 
this purpose is desciben in Aopen^lxx A. It is coinnrehensive 
an'J includec bo*;h vhite ar.d black slnjdents. 

I'o facilitate this .presentation, several abbreviating 
conventions have been employee. Each classroom has been 
assigned a code. The first digit of this code designates 
the grade level of the course the number one standinf? for 
ninth prade, tv;o for tenth pcrade, rnd so forth. In rare 
instances numbei-s beyond four appear as the first digit; 
these arbitrary codes indicate the course is remedial in 
naturs. T'^e seccni c:ir;it of the classroom code indicates 
the ability "track" of the course as explained in Chapter 
Four. The remaining difit(s) are arbitrary section numbers 
v-hich serve to give each classroom a unique code. 

In most instances the curriculum desi^^nation of- the 
cc ^rse is indicated above the code number: CP represents the 
College Preparatory program; GEN indicates the class receives 
either students in the General or Business prorcrams; v/hile 
BUS means Ihe course is limited to students in the Business 
program. In the case of language courses^ most of v/hose 
enrollees are in the College Prepax*atory program, the alpha- 
betic abbreviations designate the language: FR is French; 
IT is Italian: SP is Spoj)ish; GSI^ is Gerinan; and LAT is Latin. 
Occasional alternative abbreviationo are explained in the 
tables. 

Immediately belov: the classroom codes are the final 
letter grades received by students in the class, except in 
twelfth grade courses v;here the third, or middle of the 
school year, marking period grade- is employed. The particular 
grades employed are indicated by the mnemonics in the left 
hand columns of the appendices: EiiGGR09 represents the ninth 
grade English grades; SCIGRIO stands for tenth grade science 
grades, and so forth. The distribution of letter grades is 
presented in absolute frequencies because these provide the 
bases for assignments to the grading context descriptor as 
discussed in Chapter Four. 



See especially the discussion of Table 4*. 4, pp, 7^-76 • 
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The base number of sfcudents having letter fjrades is 
inaicated in Parentheses belov; the letter r,rade distribution. 
This number is a fair approximation of the total number of 
students in the class and it is used for this purpose throu^^/n- 
out /ppendix 3. The various absence rate and standardized 
test score means, v.-hich appear belov; this niuiiber, are 
fcenerally based on several fev/er students* Their base numbers 
have been sur)oressed since it v;ould have been difficult to 
read the tables had all the numbers been included* 

Reading dovm the columns of Appendix betvjeen the 
base numbers ?nd the context descriptors, are a variety of 
school attendan'^e and test soore means relative to the 
particular classes. The follo'-'in^ mnemonics are employed: 
/i309* A310, A3ll^ and A312 rni?resent the mean r-bcenco rates 
of the class for the school year indicated; IQ08 represents 
the class mean on the Lorge Thorndike 1..^. examination 
administered in the eighth grade throughout the Transurbia 
system; RDO9, RDIO, and RDll represent class means on reading 
tests adminiffcered in March of^'the school years indicated and 
reported in grade equivalents; and LSO9, MS09, LSll, and MSll 
stand for the class mean on the language and mathematical 
components of the SCAT examinations administered in ninth and 
eleventh r_r ad e and reported here as nationally normed, 
percentile scores* 

Several remarks are in order concerning the tests 
employed* Transurbia High School administered different 
reading test batteries to students in upper and lo^'er ability 
English classes* The former classes v/ere given the Nelson 
Denny reading test, v;hich has a higher ceiling score, and ' 
the latter received the Gates-MacGinitie. Both tests claim 
to be valid measures of {general reading level and comprehension. 
In this appendix, only class means on general reading level 
are reported. The SCAT scores (Cooperative School and College 
Ability Tests) T-;ere reported on the students' permanent record 
cards as confidence intervals v;ith resoect to national percen- 
tile norms. During the initial coding of school records, 
mid-point values v;ere calculated and these provide the basis 
for the class means represented in Appendix B. 
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A: 






1 




2 


1 


3 




B: 


1 


1 


2 1 


3 


6 


3 


1 




C: 


1 


1 


1 2 


2 


7 


6 


i4 




D: 
E: 


3 
5 


3 
3 


2 / 


2 


1 
1 


5 

2 


5 
h 


7 
2 




(10) 


(8) 


(9) (8) 


(7) 


(17) 


(17) 


(17) 


(13) 


ABIO: 


29 


23 


ih 35 




9 


9 


10 


9 


ABll: 


36 


30 


26 H3 


^7 


16 


ID 


17 


22 


RDIO: 


9 


9 


7 7 


7 


13 


12 


11 


10 


RDll 


11 


9 


9 8 


8 


13 


12 


11 


10 


LSO9: 


hi 


^9 


S2 33 


30 


76 


70 


GH 


52 


LSll: 


^5 




26 28 


19 


78 


67 


60 


39 


Grade 
Context: 


3 


3 


2 3 


1 


1 


2 


3 


3 


Ability 
Context: 


3 


3 


5 5 


5 


1 


2 


2 


3 



*These clasce?; wore 



CP 


CP 


CP 


GEN 


CP 


MAT* 

no 


MAT* 


MAT' 








1 








i 






1 








2 




I 




9 


1 


2 


1 


5 






8 


2 


1 


3 


3 


11 


7 


9 


8 






3 


7 


7 


3 




1 


H 


3 


2 






2 


y 








1 












(16) 


(13) 


(9) 


(6) 


(13) 


(I'O 


(13) 


(1^*) 








7 


13 


8 


16 


5 


11 


11 


m 


10 






12 


17 


19 


16 


6 


18 


19 


23 


16 






11 


11 


10 


5 


13 


10 


11 


11 


11 






57 


55 


62 


15 


82 


3^ 


55 


55 


62 






59 


50 


^7 


17 


77 


29 


51 


33 


65 






2 


3 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 






3 




3 


5 


1 




3 


3 


3 






CP 

?g2 


CP 

323 


c? 


CP 
?25 


CP 
?26 


GUI 


G£:i 


CP 

iiil 


MA*^ 
iili* 


MAT* 
ilh2 


KA' 


2 


1 






1 






1 








1 


1 


i\ 


M 


1 


2 


3 


7 


2 




/i 


2 


2 


Q 


2 


5 


6 


3 


1 


1 


H 


8 


10 






3 


6 


- 


1 


- 


7 


3 


1 


3 






1 


3 








1 




i 


(18) 


(12) (13) 


(10) 


(16) 


(8) 


(7) 


(9) 


(11) 


(10) 






9 


13 


19 


13 


17 


H5 


7 


11 


10 


I': 




16 


1^4 


31 


19 


35 


50 


7 


lU 


12 


20 


11 


10 


11 


11 


10 


8 


9 


12 


10 


10 


10 


11 


11 


11 


12 


10 


8 


9 


13 


9 


10 


10 


65 




52 


57 




2G 


22 


81 


/i9 


32 




61 


h2 


51 


^9 


39 


3^ 


33 


80 


39 






3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 


3 


2 


0 


2 


3 


3 


3 




5 


5 




n 


3 


3 



not arrftnr;ed record Inf. to curriculum rroupln(/s. 



APPENDIX IMS? PaOKILEf, OK Cl,A£MtOai GROUP:;: T^JELFTH IHUUK MATH 
Class of 1969: 



Code: 
MATSKI2: 


1*1 

,221 


CP 

222 


CP 


CP 

22h 


CP 


C? 


i;e:» 


GEN 


GHH 
"5 •I.'* 


GKri 


GEN 

2hli 


GEri 
Ihl 


CP 


CP 

Ml 


CP 


OP 


CP 


MAT* 
ilHl 




M 


A: 
















11 


10 










5 


3 


2 


n 


1 


1 




B: 


1 


1 


3 


3 


2 


2 


1 


6 


3 




1 


3 


11 


u 


2 


6 


3 


2 




1 


C: 


2 


2 


2 


3 


h 


1 


7 


6 


h 


3 


3 


9 


7 


1 


5 




3 


2 


n 


2 


D: 


8 


1 


3 


8 


3 


h 




2 




5 


9 




2 


8 


5 


— 


— 




k 


3 


E: 


2 


1 


3 


1 




3 




1 




2 


5 




1 


1 








2 




2 




(13) 


(5) 


(11) 


(15) 


(13) 


(10) 


(12) 


(26) 


(17) 


(i-'O 


(18) 


(16) 


(25) 


(19) 


(19) 


(fl) 


(10) 


(11) 


(^) 




ABll: 


li; 


I'* 


22 


13 


16 


15 


23 


21 


19 


23 


33 


25 


11 


7 


I'* 


11 


7 


20 


11 


23 


AB12: 




17 


3^* 


21 


21 


21 


hi 


27 


2i; 


^^9 


52 


33 


12 


11 


19 


11 


11 


27 


17 


27 


RDIO: 


11 


9 


11 


9 


10 


10 


9 


9 


8 


7 


8 


7 


12 


12 


12 


12 


13 


9 


9 


11 


LSll: 




27 


50 


3^* 


36 


5h 


25 


31 


22 


21 


Ik 


18 


69 


63 


59 


60 


86 


52 


ho 


^3 


MSll: 


37 


29 


27 


55 


33 


39 


15 


2/* 


18 


8 


11 


13 


70 


61 


66 


Sh 


8/; 


29 


17 


37 


Grade 
Context: 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


1 


1 


3 


3 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


I 


3 


2 


3 


Ability 
Context: 


3 




3 






3 


5 


u 


5 


5 


5. 


5 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


4 


'I 


3 



Class of I97O: 

GET! GEU GE:( Q^l CP CP CP CP MAT» MAT* MAT» 

Code: ^fa ^ ^ ^ ^ joi ia2 ]ni j^ia jijig ijj^ 

MATGR12: 



A: 


4 


2 




6 


k 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 




B: 


'8 


2 


5 


3 


6 


6 


3 


6 


3 


1 


2 


C: 


3 


k 


6 


3 


3 


7 


5 




k 


3 


1 


D: 


k 


1 




2 


2 


3 


7 




3 




1 


E: 


3 


3 


1 


1 




6 


3 






1 


2 




(22) 


(12) 


(16) 


(15) 


(15) 


(23) 


(19) 


(11) 


(11) 


(8) 


(10) 


ABll: 


25 


^^3 


38 


26 


7 


15 


15 


10 


2k 


8 


25 


AB12: 


uo 


6h 


61 


38 


12 


29 


30 


18 


35 


hi 


39 


RDll: 


9 


8 


9 


9 


12 


11 


11 


13 


9 


11 


11 


LSll: 


20 


17 


2h 


27 


73 


5^* 


57 


76 


36 


5h 


50 


MSll: 




13 


10 


18 


60 


i^3 


50 


7h 


15 


2k 


25 


Grade 
Context: 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Ability 
Context: 


5 


5 


5 


5 


1 


3 


3 


1 


k 


3 





•These clacsco v;orc not orrnn^ed according; to curriculum rroupinr:o. 



ArS'KN'DIX B»13 PaOplI.E15 OF CLASJUlOttl CKGUFC: Kltri'H i:k»U)E SCIENV.K 
Clasc of 1969: 

CP CP CP CP CP CP CP GB?; GK?I GE?I OKU GF.ff GEN GEr: GEII GEH GEU GEN GEN SCI 

Code:» lOQi ioor> 100:^ loo-'; 100^ ioo6 1007 iroi i:W ino3 iron ipo'i iro6 iroY ir\r> i;-v)o 1010 im jric 1:101 
SCIGR09: 



A: 


1 




2 






2 






























B: 




1 


3 


k 


k 


5 


3 




1 


3 




1 


3 




2 


1 




1 


2 


5 


C: 


8 


5 


10 






15 


7 


7 


6 


5 


1 


7 


6 


8 


9 


12 


8 


13 


9 


9 


D: 


12 


7 


9 


6 


5 




13 


9 


9 


12 


2 


9 


7 




9 


5 


n 


9 


9 


2 


£: 


2 


8 


J 


2 














ii 
*♦ 






Jt 


2 


5 


5 




2 


1 




(27) 


(25) 


(27) 


(21) 


(27) 


(27) 


(2/0 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


(7) 


(20) 


(19) 


(16) 


(2?) 


(23) 


'17) 


(23) 


(22) 


(18) 


AB09: 


12 


9 


11 


10 


12 


11 


9 


22 


17 


20 


2/1 


20 


16 


18 


21 


16 


2/1 


Ik 


13 


i/i 


IQO8: 


110 


103 


110 


111 


113 


iih 


101 


92 


96 


101 


96 


93 


9/1 


93 


9/; 


9k 


95 


9k 


96 




RDO9: 


10 


10 


10 


10 


11 


11 


5 


8 


8 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


9 


8 


8 


7 


LS09: 


63 


55 


57 


60 


73 


66 




35 


3^ 


^11 


21 


32 


/W 


37 


30 


32 


30 


30 


38 


21 


MS09: 


53" 


^^3 




hi 


63 


69 


he 


27 


21 


29 


18 


31 


26 


16 


29 


26 


16 


3k 


29 


17 


Grade 
Context: 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 




. 3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


1 


Ability 
Context: 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


3 




h 


3 




W 


/I 


h 


k 






k 


k 


5 










Cla88 of 


1970 
































Code:* 




CP 
101 


CP 
102 


CP 
102 


CP 
IQfl 


CP 
105 


AEH 
111 


AER 
112 


AER 
113 


GEU 
121 


GEII 
122 


GEJT 
123 


GE^r 
I2h 


GEN 
125 


GEN 
126 


gh:; 
127 


SCI 





SCIGR09: 



A: - 1 1 2 



B: 


3 


3 


6 


9 




/I 


3 


5 


3 


3 


2 


k 


1 




1 


1 


C: 


k 


5 


5 


11 


11 


11 


. Ik 


15 


3 


8 


7 


7 


8 


2 


9 




D: 


12 


11 


11 


•7 


11 


3 


5 


3 


8 


3 


12 


/I 


7 


3 


12 


e 


E: 


5 


/i 


/i 


1 


1 


5 


3 


1 


9 


k 


. 5 


1 


/i 


6 


0 
•/> 


3 






(2/1) 


(27) 


(30) 


(30) 


(23) 


(25) 


m 


(23) 


(18) 


(26) 


(16) 


(20) 


(16) 


(26) 


(15) 


AB09: 


10 


12 


11 


9 


13 


15 


30 


22 


33 


23 


26 


27 


21 


16 


18 


15 


IQ08: 


106 


108 


109 


111 


10k 


91 


96 


9i 


9k 


97 


99 


99 


96 


100 


99 




RD09: 


9 


10 


9 


10 


9 


7 


8 


7 


' 8 


8 


8 


7 


8 


8 


8 


5 


LS09: 


5k 


59 


6? 


60 


kk 


26 


30 


30 


37 


ko 


ko 


kl 


38 


37 


ko 


15 


MS09: ' 


k6 


k9 


36 


^3 


■35 


18 


21 


17 


25 


30 


21 


28 


28 


26 


22 


18 


Grade 


































Context: 


3 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Ability 


































Context: 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 , 


/; 


3 




3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


5 



♦Courses with curriculum designations are basic science courcec; those with the 
the ^SCI label are basic rkllls courses In science; and those with the label 
AER are aerospace science courses* 



APPKICDIX U.l'J PKOrlLKS OK CLASSROa-l (JKOUPS: TENTH GKAHK SCIENCE 



Code:* 


BSCS 
£01 


CP 
2U 


CP 
P12 


CP 

013 


CP 


CP 
£V> 


CP 

£15 


CP 

217 


CP 


CP 

210 


GEN 
?'tl 


gk:i 


gen 


gkn 


GEN 


GEN 


IMO 


SCIGiao: 




































A: 


9 


1 


1 


h 




1 


- 


- 


1 


- 


— 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 




B: 


7 


h 


3 


h 


3 


5 


5 


3 


2 


k 


5 




3 


3 


- 


1 


- 


C: 


3 


9 


13 


8 


6 


0 


12 


8 


8 


15 


10 


11 


6 


10 


h 


5 


6 


D: 




9 




7 


13 


7 




5 


12 


9 


10 


5 


6 


5 


ih 


12 


h 


E: 


1 


1 


1 


6 


5 


- 


3 


i; 


3 




1 


1 


3 


2 


5 


3 


- 




(20) 


(2^0 


(22) 


(29) 


(27) 


vl9) 


(25) 


(20) 


(26) 


(23) 


(26) 


(21) 


(1^5) 


(21) 


(23) 


(21) 


(10) 


A309: 


5 


11 


8 


8 


8 


11 


9 


9 


11 


11 


15 


13 


17 


12 


13 


9 


11 


ABIO: 


6 


16 


8 


9 


12 


1'4 


12 


9 


12 


13 


22 


21 


29 


1? 


16 


I'l 


18 


RI>D9: 


13 


11* 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


9 


10 


9 


8 


8 


7 


8 


8 


8 


1 


RDIO: 


13 


11 


10 


11 


11 


10 


10 


10 


11 


10 


7 


8 


8 


8 


7 


8 


6 


LSO9: 


86 


67 


5^ 


51 


59 


hS 


53 


^3 


61 




35 


33 


37 


32 


18 


28 


18 


KS09: 


82 




5^ 


kk 


^5 






50 


hi 


37 


17 


21 


33 


20 


Ik 


30 


20 


Grade 
Context: 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


3 


2 


Ability 
-Context: 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 






k 


U 


5 


k 


5 



Class of 1970 : 



Code:* 


BSCS 
201 


BSCS 
211 


BSCS 
212 


BSCS 
212 


CP 
221 


CP 

222 


CP 

223 


CP 
22i£ 


CP 

225 


CP 

225 


CP 
227 


GEN 
2^1 


GEN 
2^2 


GEi; 

2^3 


GEN 
2kk 


GEN 


GEN 
2^6 


GEN 


SCIGRIO: 






































A: 


h 


2 


1 


1 


1 




1 




1 






1 














B: 


8 


2 


k 


8 


3 


1 


6 


1 


5 


*2 


3 


3 


k 


k 


2 


2 






C: 


1 


10 


10 


8 


k 


5 


11 


12 


2 


12 


9 


5 


3 


2 


5 


6 


2 


3 


D: 




9 


9 


k 


7 


6 


3 


7 


16 


8 


6 


7 


8 


11 


12 




7 


7 


E: 






1 




1 


5 


1 


1 


2 


1 


6 


1 


2 


8 


6 




11 


11 




,(13) 


(27) 


(25) 


(21) 


(16) 


(17) 


(22) 


(21) 


(26) 


(23) 


(2'0 


(17) 


(17) 


(25) 


(25) 


(17) 


(20) 


(21) 



AB09: 


6 


1^1 


9 


8 


l^i 


12 


8 


9 


10 


12 


10 


21 


27 


17 


18 


.22 


13 


18 


ABIO: 


9 


21 


21 


11 


21 


23 


Ik 


13 


16 


19 


20 


31 


n2 


27 


27 


30 


19 


25 


RD09: 


12 


10 


11 


10 


9 


8 


9 


9 


9 


8 


8 


7 


8 


7 


7 


8 


7 


7 


RDIO: 


13 


11 


12 


11 


10 


9 


10 


9 


10 


10 


10 


7 


3 


9 


7 


8 


0 


8 


LSO9: 


Ol 


71 


76 


61 


60 




50 


^1 


51 


hh 


k6 


22 


32 


3'i 


2^1 


27 


27 


19 


MS09: 


'66 


57 


58 


58 


27 


30 


31 


30 


36 


26 


3h 


13 


16 


20 


21 


18 


16 


19 


Grade 
Context: 


1 


2 


2 


1 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 




Ability 
Context: 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


5 


n 


k 


5 


5 


5 


5 



ERIC 



*A11 tenth r,rQ<3o ccience clasces arc biology courceo. BSCS Biolo'/y employs 
a specially dcjjif^ncd curriculum and most of its students ore in the Collep;e 
Preparatory pro;/ra;n. The class labeled "BIO" is not rronped nccordln;^ to 
curriculuro. 
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APPENDIX D.IO riiOr'lI.ES OK i;LA;!SKOai OK0Ul\«:: 



•Code:* 
SCIGRll: 

A: 

B: ' 

C: 

D: 

E: 



Class of 

rssc P5SC psrx PoSc geu 

'KOI 202 •50'' "^OH "^Pl 



3 3-. 
8 2 2 -1 
k 5 5 lo 6 

5 9 5 3 
131-2 
(17) (18) (20) (21) (12) 



Class of 1969: 



Code:*« 

SCIGR12: 
A: 
B: 
C: 
D: 
E: 



CP 


CP 


CP 


CP 


CP 


CP 


CP 


CP 


GEN 














hQ7 








3 


1 




3 


h 


2 




2 


5 


3 






8 


1 


5 


2 


1 


8 


7 


6 


3 


6 


11 


11 


5 




6 


9 


11 


8 


5 


6 


5 


10 


3 


6 


h 


6 


2 


3 


3 




2 


n 


(25) 


(26) 


(2^*) 


(16) 


(25) 


(25), 


(23) 


(19) 


(1^) 



ABIO: 


6 


11 


31 


10 


19 


ABll: 


12 


15 


16 


lU 


9 


10 


13 


16 


20 


ABll: 


9 


18 


13 


12 


3i^ 


AB12: 


16 


20 


25 


19 


12 


15 


"""19^ 


"^2r 


31 


RDIO: 


12 


12 


12 


10 


9 


RDIO: 


11 


12 


10 


10 


12 


11 


11 


11 


S 


LS09: 


72 


77 


71 


53 


36 


LSll: 


52 


62 


^5 


hh 


65 


5^* 


53 


59 


19 


LSll: 


71 


7h 


65 


52 


32 


MSll: 


50 


55 






66 


't7 


^5 




12 



Grade 
Context: 

Ability 
Context: 



12322 
2 2 2 3 



Grade 
Context: 

Ability 
Context: 



233312233 
2233 2232U 



Class of 1970: 
PSSC PSSC PSSC PSSC GEN 



Class of 197O: 
CP CP CP 



Code:* 




302 


?03 




??1 


Code:** 


UOl 


,i!22 


h91 




^05 


hoS 


if2I 


HQS 


SCIGRll: 












SCIGR12: 


















A: 






1 


2 


1 


A: 


h 


1 






3 




1 




B: 


h 


1 


3 


2 


1 


B: 


h 








1 


1 


1 


1 


C: 


6 


2 


9 


12 


5 


C: 


5 


7 


h 


7 


6 


8 


h 


5 


D: 


h 


7 


7 


12 




D: 


6 


6 


7 


8 




12 


h 


11 


E: 


2 


3 


1 


1 


3 


E: 


6 


7 


6 


5 


12 


2 


5 


6 




(16) 


(13) 


(21) 


(29) 






(25) 


(21) 


(17) 


(22) 


(26) 


(23) 


(15) 


(23) 


ABIO: 


20 


Ih 


11 


12 


26 


ABll: 


13 


15 


17 


18 


10 


17 


15 


23 


ABll: 


18 


27 


ih 


19 


U9 


AB12: 


23 


25 


26 


29 


22 


27 


29 


39 


RDIO: 


11 


10 


12 


11 


8 


RDll: 


12 


10 


10 


11 


12 


11 


9 


10 


RDll: 


11 


11 


11 


12 


9 


LSll: 


66 


51 


hi 


50 


60 


50 


U2 


^5 


LS09: 


73 


56 


6k 


66 


26 


MSll: 


51 


^5 


ho 


U2 


'^5 


27 


33 


ni 


LSll: 


63 




59 


58 


29 


Grade 






























Context: 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Grade 






























Context: 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


Ability 






























Context: 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 




Ability 




























Context: 


2 


3 


2 


2 























CP CP CP CP CP GEN 



2 
2 
3 
h 
2 

(13) 

2'l 
33 
10 
35 
18 



*All eleventh rrnOo Gclence 
courses arc In phynlcn. PSSC 
Physlco employs a opccinlly deal^ncd 
curriculum and mor>fi of itn students 
are In the CP prop^rom. 



**A11 tv;clfth /^rodc cclencc cournec are In 
chemistry. 



muni GRADK SOCIAI,. r/rUDlliS 



Clasf. of 19S<,: 



Code:* 


CP 
101 


CP 

102 


CP 
10? 


CP 

loj* 


cy(j 
m 


CVG 


ijn 


SOCGRO9: 
















A* 


1 


2 


1 


3 


2 


2 




B: 


k 


7 


8 


6 


8 


6 




C: 


5 


3 


10 




ii 


9 


10 


D: 


10 


7 


2 


7 


6 


3 


3 


E: 


U 


7 




2 


2 




1 






(26) 


(21) 


(22) 


(22) 


(2'0 


(13) 


AB09: 


8 


10 


7 


11 


19 


19 


1^* 


iqo8: 


111 


111 


i02 


107 


92 


92 




RD09: 


10^ 


10 


10 


10 


8 


8 


7 


LS09: 


65 


59 


50 


57 


27 


3'* 


21 


HS09: 


5h 


55 


U9 


39 


16 


23 


17 


Grade 
Context: 


3 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


Ability 
Context: 


2 


2 


3 


3 


U 




5 



TKHril GRADE SOCIAL STUDIES 





Class of 


10^9: 










Code:** 


CEK 


GEN 

OfSO 


GEN* 




CE!f 

ros 


wo 
221 


WH 
pSl 


SOCGKIO: 
















A: 




1 

L 




- 








B; 




0 
c 


1 


2 




1 


5 


C; 




2^ 


5 




8 


5 




D: 


10 


12 


13 


5 


9 


3 


1 


E: 


2 


3 


2 


3 


7 


3 






(16) 


(19) 


(a) 


(20) 


(2'0 


(12) 


(10) 


AB09: 


19 


14 


12 


15 


13 


20 


11 


ABIO: 


30 


18 


25 


15 


18 


31 


18 


RD09: 


8 


8 


8 


8 


7 


7 


7 


RDIO: 


8 


9 


7 


9 


7 


7 


6 


LS09: 


18 


36 


20 


31 


25 


28 


18 


KS09: 


18 




12 


31 


15 


8 


20 


Grade 
Context: 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


1 


Ability 
Context: 


5 


4 


5 




5 


5 


5 



Class of 1970 : 



CP CP CP CP CP CP CVG CIV 



Code:* 


101 


102 


m. 


104 


105 


106 


121 


141 


SOCGRO9: 


















A: 




1 


1 




1 


2 


1 




B: 


2 


6 


6 


3 


3 


4 


1 


3 


C: 


5 


8 


10 


8 


5 


7 


11 


11 


D: 


5 


8' 


7 


4 


7 


6 


9 






8 






5 


5 


6 


5 


1 




(20) 


(23) 


(24) 


(20) 


(21) 


(25) 


(27) 


(15) 


AB09: 


21 


16 


7 


14 


7 


13 


25 


17 


IQ08: 


lOi* 


105 


105 


105 


108 


110 


92 


85 


RD09: 


10 


10 


■9 


9 


9 


9 


8 


5 


L$09: 


5^ 


61 


50 


52 


59 


55 


35 


15 


MS09: 


36 


46 


41 


34 


39 


43 


28 


18 


Grade 
Context: 


3 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


Ability 
Context: 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


4 


5 



*ColleRe Preparatory nocinl chixdiec 
courcec in ninth r.rade con«lnfce«J of world 
hlf.tory; "CVO" rtonds for clvlcr>-roorranhy 
and "CIV" for civics - n«3lthor of Jihese' 
coursec war, arrnnred by curriculnn r^roupJn^c. 





Class of 


1970: 








Code:** 


GEN 
201 


GEN 
202 


GEN 
20? 


GEN 
204 


WG 
221 


SOCGRIO: 












A: 








1 




B: 




1 


1 


5 


4 


C: 


3 


4 


9 


4 


. 5 


D: 


6 


6 


9 


9 


1 


E: 


7 


9 


7 


4 


2 




(16) 


(20) 


(26) 


(23) 


(12) 


AB09: 


19 


28 


18 


19 


22 


ABIO: 


25 


47 


27 


26 


33 


RD09: 


7 


7 


7 


7 


6 


RDIO: 


9 


8 


8 


7 


8 


LSO9: 


27 


25 


27 


20 


23 


KS09: 


16 


14 


17 


20 


19 


Grade 
Context: 


3 


3 


3 


3 


1 


Ability 
Context: 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 



**Gener(;l social stmliec courrjcn in 
tenth fr^rade ocnnlsted of world 
hictory; "WG" r.tands for world 
p,eof'rnphy and "WH" for world hln*;or'/, 
neither arranred by curriculum r'roupJn''c« 



APPEi{i)ix B.io PROKiLEn OP «:i.aij:ji 



Class or 1969: 



Code:* 


fir 


JP 


CP 


CP 


CP 


CP 


CP 


CP 


CP 

3£4 


CP 

2?3. 


SOCGRll: 






















A: 


6 


2 


3 


2 




1 




2 






B: 




12 


10 


10 


5 


3 




16^ 


3 


4 


C: 


3 


7 


6 


9 




19 


8 


8 


18 


14 


D: 








5 


6 


k 


Ik 


8 


3 


7 


E: 




1 


2 




9 


3 






1 








(22) 


(21) 


(26) 




(^0) 


(26) 


f 27) 






ABIO: 


c 


Ik 


11 


10 


12 


9 


13 


8 


11 


7 


ABll: 


6 


22 


13 


Ik 


16 


17 


21 


15 


17 


13 


RDIO: 


13 


10 


11 


12 


12 


10 


9 


10 


10 


10 


LS09: 


85 


52 


67 


70 


72 


k6 


48 


53 


48 


44 


LSll: 


83 


^9 


62 


65 


69 


39 


37 


39 


39 


46 


Grade 
Context: 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


3 


1 


2 


2 


Ablllty 
Context: 

• 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 






Class of 1970: 












Code:* 
SOCGRll: 




AP 

301 


CP 
ill 


CP 

312 


CP 


CP 

?21 


CP 

322 


CP 

323 


CP 

324 


CP 
325 


A: 




3 




5 


3 






1 


1 


1 


B: 




Ik 


10 


17 


8 


7 




7 


6 


8 


C: 




2 


Ik 


6 


8 


13 


14 


8 


12 


11 


D: 






2 




4 


6 


4 


2 


8 


7 


E: 






2 




2 


2 


1 




2 


4 






(19) 


(28) 


(28) 


(25) 


(28) 


(19) 


(18) 


(29) 


(31) 



ABIO: 


8 


13 


12 


12 


18 


12 


13 


16 


18 


ABll: 


14 


20 


16 


19 


22 


24 


21 


18 


22 


RDIO: 


13 


io 


12 


12 


10 


10 


10 


9 


10 


RDll: 


1.3 


11 


12 


12 


10 


10 


11 


9 


10 


LS09: 


83 


60 


74 


64 


47 


39 


60 


41 


46 


LSll: 


80 


50 


69 


59 


36 


37 


43 


33 


41 


Grade 
Context: 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


Ability 
Context: 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 



*In eleventh rrode, Collorc Prcparntory and 
hie 1.0 ry; AP" dcslrnatcs f.he n<Jvanccd plac 
reprcsentc a course called Modem Livlnr, \; 
individual and in which enrollment Is Umi 



G£>( 


(J Erf 






OKN 


GKN 


GEM 


GKfl 


GEN 


ML 


ML 


ML 


iiil 




3!i3 


344 


3iili 


3M 


mm. .1, 


3il2 




3r,| 




V> 


5 


- 


i 


2 


2 
4 


1 




2 


1 


6 


] 


1 


8 


5 


1 


9 


4 


9 


8 


6 


7 


1 


4 


5 


12 


13 


0 
0 


15 


0 
0 


2 


7 


4 


17 


1 


7 


6 


3 


5 


3 


5 




4 


1 


1 




1 




2 


(28) 


(23) 


(13) 


(31) 


(18) 


(16) 


(16) 


(13) 


(25) 


(9) 


(11) 


(13] 


14 


17 


15 


18 


19 


3'' 


17 


25 


17 


14 


29 


20 


23 


25 


19 


25 


P9 


38 


22 


44 


19 


20 


39 


23 


9 


8 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


9 


9 


9 


37 


33 


42 


33 


41 


30 


31 


24 


28 


4o 


30 


47 


26 


26 


33 


23 


25 


22 


30 


26 


20 


44 


24 


36 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


1 


•5 


-3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


CP 


GEN 


GEM 


GEN 


GEN 


GEN 


GEN 


GEN 


GEN 


ML 


ML 




326 


331 


332 








^36 


"^37 


338 










1 


1 








1 


1 










4 


4 


3 


7 


6 


1 


2 


5 


4 ' 


1 


11 




10 


4 


5 


14 


2 


12 


10 


8 


2 


6 


7 




4 


8 


9 


5 


5 


13 


7 


13 


8 


2 


6 




1 


-2 




2 


6 


5 


3 


4 


2 


1 


1 




(19) 


(20) 


(18) 


(23) 




^31) 














22 


28 


34 


19 


26 


23 


25 


32 


21 


15 


24 




35 


41 


45 


23 


43 


33 


33 


42 


39 


30 


28 




10 


7 


8 


9 


9 


8 


8 


8 


10 


9 


11 




11 


8 


9 


10 


9 


9 


8 


8 


10 


9 


10 




50 


26 


28 


36 


30 


20 


27 


35 


43 


39 


53 




49 


24 


23 


29 


28 


26 


18 


23 


37 


40 


49 




2 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


2 


1 




3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 





Gerernl cocJal chudiec courses consisted of United Sfcafces 
ement or collc-/,o level section of U.S. history and "»ML" 
hich treats the relationship betv/cen society and the 
ted to boys only* 



APPKUniX PHOKJI.Kn OF CLASGHOai OUOUPS: TWH.TOt GRADE SOCIAL f/rODIES 



C3AG3 of 1969: 



Code:* 


A? 

hoi 


CP 

Ml 


CP 
iil2 


OP 


CP 


CP 


CP 


CP 


CP 


GEN 
5m 


GKi; 


GEN 


GEH 


GKH 


GKN 


BUS 

nr>i 


nu. 


S0C0K12: 




































- A: 


7 


k 


10 


5 


- 




a 


6 


6 


1 


1 


- 


3 


>2 


- 


1 


- 


B: 


12 


22 


11 


7 


1 


10 


7 


11 


10 


3 


2 


1 


h 




2 


3 




C: 






9 


8 


2 


lil 


5 


9 


11 


2» 


5 


7 


18 


l^^ 


10 




6 


D: 




1 


2 


2 


in 


5 


7 


2 


3 


6 


11 


15 


2 


1 


11 




6 


E: 


- 




1 




i» 




8 


3 


1 


12 


6 




1 




■ 2 




6 




(23) 


(31) 


(33) 


(22) 


(21) 


(29> 


(29) 


(?1) 


(31) 


{2h) 


(25) 


(27) 


(28) 


(30) 


(25) 


(16) 


(22 


ABll: 


9 


18 


9 


11 


17 


ih 


15 


19 


15 


23 


16 


20 


25 


23 


20 


21 


23 


AB12: 


16 


2h 


13 


19 


21 


20 


25 


23 


21 


32 


37 


32 


38 


3^^ 


33 


26 


32 


RDIO: 


13 


11 


12 


12 


9 


10 


10 


10 


10 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


10 


9 


LSll: 


83 


59 


68 




35 


39 


^^5 


41 


33 


21 


23 


27 


21 


21 


25 


37 


26 


MSll: 


79 


h9 


53 


52 


29 


i*2 


i*l 


37 


3^* 


15 


22 


20 


16 


22 


20 


32 


31 


Grade 
Context: 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


1 


3 


1 


1 


3 


3 


3 


2 


1 


3 


3 


3 


Ability 
Context:- 


1 


2 


2 


2 




3 


3 


3 


h 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


h 


h 



Class of 197O: 

AP CP CP CP CF CP CP CP CP CP GEI? GEN GEN GEN GEU GEN GEN GEN 

Code:* - }i01 hll kl2 jo^ ^21 h2? h2^ h2h h26 h^l iLiS £SS iL2i k31 

S0CGR12: 



5 


9 


2 15 1 




4 


1 


1 


3 


1 




2 




2 


1 


6 




5 


i| 


. 3 11 2 


5 


7 


3 


8 


2 


2 


8 


5 


\ 4 


3 


7 


1 


2 


5 


12 


18 8 8 


12 


12 


8 


8 


5 


6 


9 


10 


9 


6 


f 


7 


3 




1 


~ 14 


7 


1 


11 


5 


7 


9 


4 


6 


6 


11 


2 


4 


3 










4 


4 


4 


5 


6 


4 




2 


1 * 


3 


7 


4 


5) 


(26) 


(23) (34) (23) 


(24) 


(28) 


(27) 


(26) 


(22) 


(24) 


(25) 


(23) 


(21) 


(23) 


(19) 


(25) 


(12) 



ABll: 


10 


13 


15 


14 


19 


18 


27 


18 


17 


21 


22 


27 


28 


31 


30 


35 


29 


34 


AB12: 


16 


24 


24 


22 


26 


26 


37 


25 


32 


39 


52 


44 


49 


40 




57 


44 


55 


RDll: 


14 


12 


10 


12 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


9 


9 


9 


8 


9 


9 


9 


9 


LSll: 


87 


60 


47 


64 


38 


44 


43 


35 


41 


45 


26 


28 


22 


20 


28 


25 


3¥ 


23 


MSll: 


67 


46 


38 


47 


38 


33 


32 


25 


38 


36 


17 


24 


25 


15 


27 


17 


26 


26 


Grade 
Context :'^ 


1 


1 


2 


1 


3 


2 


1 


3 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


Ability 
Context: 


1 


2 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


0 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


5 


4 


4 


4 


4 



*A11 twelfth ,'^radc social ctudics coursec arc labeled United States Hictory II; they focus 
on cociol, ccononic, and political problomo curront in America* "AP" (Jecifsnatcs the 
advanced placement or collof.c level ooction of t'nia cournc* 
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Am:HDTX c 

KKiwYnoNT,HiP nKn;KHN AnihiTY n.ACK'.Krrr in ENaij;;n 

AND AnXLlTY Pl-AOMENT IN amVM UA.IOH SUBJECT AKEA:5 



Tnblc C«l 



ABILIIY n.ACrMKNT IN OTHER MAJOR SUBJECT AHKAS DY .ABILITY CONTEXT 
IN KNaiJSH /i<m SCHOOL CLASS Ifi NiiNTH GRADK 



Clans of 1969: 



Class of I97O: 



E.NvfLisi! coirr&XT: 


1 


2 


1 


1, 


5 


1 


2 


d3 




5 


LANGUACiE 
COKTEXT: 






















1: 


- 


- 


" 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 




2: 


- 


80 


26 


07 




44 


41 


21 


04 


01 


3: 


- 


09 


35 


14 


06 


50 


46 


53 


45 


24 


4: * 


- 


'04 


17 


15 


06 


- 


05 


o4 


14 


13 


5: 


** 




















Other: 




01 


02 


03 














None: 




Oo 

1005^ 


20 

ioo;;» 


ol 

lOOJo- 


loT^ 


Oo 

lOOj^ 


Oo 
1005^ 


?2 

ioo5« 




/Co 


MATH 
CONTEXT: 




(120) 


(1^3) 


(197) 


(35) 


(18) 


(39) 


(iSn) 


(148) 


(103) 


1: 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


22 


18 


04 


01 


- 


2: 


- 


71 


14 


03 


- 


61 


33 


25 


12 


02 


3: 


- 


21 


49 


18 


03 


17 


38 


47 


4i 


20 


kt 




o4 


13 


22 


09 












5: 


- 




02 


17 


63 


- 


- 


06 


18 


40 


Other: 


















01 




Ncne: 

SCIENCE 
CONTEXT: 




o4 
100^ 


2^ 
I0l?p 


41 
101^ 


26 

101$& 


- 

100^ 


10 

99^ 


18 

ioo;i5 


28 

101^ 


^8 
' ''-^ 

100>e 


1: 




32 


09 


01 














2« 




29 


27 


09 


03 


50 


55 


33 


22 


aC 
00 


3! 




03 


13 


i\j 




00 






i( 


/in 


It . 




08 


33 


55 


hO 






07 


09 


so 


5: 










51 










15' 


Other: 
















03 


03. 


03 


None: 

SOCIAL 

STUDIES 

CONTEXT: 




28 


1<? 


14 


06 


44 




^1 


?8 


1^ 


l: 






















2: 




23 


10 


03 - 




44 


41 


32 


24 


09 


3: 




14 


10 


05 














4: 




01 


02 


20 


03 




03 


03 


07 


07 


5: 










51 










15 


Other: 




01 




04 


03 






02 


05 




None: 




62 

\^1> 


77 

9s/;J 






^6 
lO^J^ 


56 
To5;^ 


64 


Too;fJ 


70^ 



APmrnax c (cont.) 
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Tabic C.2 ABILITY n^AOLVKtrr IN OTIIKK MAJOR JiUnJKCT AHKAS I)Y ABIMTV CONl'tXT 
IK ENGLISH AND SCHOOL CLASS IN TKNTH GRADK 

Class of 1969: Class of 1970: 



ENOLISH COmXT: 


1 


2 . 


2 ^ 


k 


5 


1 


2 






5 


LANGUAGE 
CONTEXT* 






















X • 














• 








9* 




ilQ 


21 


02 




Ri 


22 


10 


07 




3» 


I'* 


•37 
Ji 




07 


O'l 






21 


11 


02 






01 




OR 




06 


16 


I'i 


03 


02 


Obher: 


02 


13 


16 


07 


02 


ih 


19 


21 


"12 


05 


None: 


02 


01 


26 


7Q 


iooi« 


02 


OB 
100;<9 




Tolji? 


lOOj'S 


MATH 

CONTFXT* 










































X • 






01 






i*l 


03 


0? 






9: 






07 






2^ 


17 


0'\ 






J* 


20 


60 


^2 






27 


60 


36 


15 




hi 




01 


07 


02 














5: 






05 


09 


33 






08 


12 


39 


Obher: 


05 


07 


16 


10 


15 


06 


15 


16 


20 


12 


None: 

SCIENCE 
CONTEXT: 




01 


'^'^ 


79 


52 
To^ 


02 


02 


m:% 






l: 


31 


- 


01 


- 


- 


19 


- 


01 


- 




2: 




75 


36 


01 


- 


57 


31 


06 


- 


- 


3: 


07 




17 


- 


- 


17 


60 


kk 


21 


- 


4: 


- 


- 


15 


51 


he 


- 


02 


08 


\h 


16 




- 


- 


01 


09 


35 




01 


11 


?9 


i*6 


Obher: * 


03 


01 


' 01 


OS 


02 




01 


06 


09 


12 


None: 

SOCIAL 

STUDIES 

CONTEXT: 


l5^ 


10 

loop 


20 
99^ 




17 

Too5^ 


06 


Oi* 


21* 
100^ 




25 
• 


1: 






















2: 






















3: 




























00 


15 


13 












5: 






06 


32 








13 


28 


53 


Other: 




05 


06 




02 


13 


li* 


08 


C5 


02 


None: 


100 

13^ 




no 


ToSaJ 















Tftblc C.? ADIUTY IX\CF>JKNT JN' (VrUKU KAJOn f.lUUKi:! AllEAS BY Af^lMTY CONTEXT 
IN ErWU«H AND SCHOOI* W^WS IN ELEVENTH ^HADK 



• 




Clas 


s of ^ 


>9: 




CJn 


ss of 1970: 




ENGLIS}{ corrrEAT: 


1 


2. 




It 

a 5. 




2 






*> 


LM^SUAOE 
CONTEXT: 




















1: 


15 


03 


• 


- 


- 


- 


- 


»« 


- 


2: 


22 


07 


02 


01 


« 20 


03 


- 


07 


- 


3; 


11 


18 


06 ' 


01 


27 


17 


15 


11 


01 


ht 


02 


- 


^ 02 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


5: 


- 


- 


« 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


Other: 


22 


38 


28 


10 


27 


35 


23 




02 


None: 


20 




62 


88 






C2 




07 
TOW 


MATH 
CONTEXT: 


(65) 


(llh) 


(138) 


(93) 


(30) 


(116) 


(1^1) 


(^6) 


(107) 




















1: 


09 


03 


- 


- 


ho 


07 


02 


- 


- 


2% 


^9 


12 


01 


- 


k3 


21; 


09 


04 


- 




" 31 




17 


01 


07 


ue 


21 


HQ 


- 




02 


05 


Ok 


- 


03 


02 


05 


Ok 




5: 




- 


•01 


03 


- 


01 


Oil 


Ok 


25 


Other: 


03 


2it 


27 


26 




15 


18 


35 


09 


None: 

SCIENCE 
COIiTEXT: 


06 . 
1005^ 


lOOJw 


lOOio 


70 

1003$ 


oy 

10056 


06 

loi^ 


Ji2 


Ok 


6S 

99i^ 


1: 




















c: 


lie 


15 


03 




30 


30 


OQ 






3: 


05 


10 


05 






07 


02 


07 




It* 




01 


Ol 


0'} 




02 


01 




0** 


5: 




















Other: 


03 


lo 


07 


05 




Oo 


07 


20 


03 


None: 

SOCIAL 

STUDIES 

CONTEXT: 








PI 

lo^^ 






82 




ToTjJ 


1: 


32 


02 






53 


03 


01 






2: 




36 


Ok 






'<5 


09 


09 




3: 


05 


51 


k2 


05 






50 


78 


10 


hi 






k2 


87 




03 


38 


02 


86 


5: 




















Other: 


02 


oil 


07 






05 


03 


09 


03 


None: 




07 


OS 
100^ 


08 

Toot 






01 


02 


01 

Toot 



APPENIUX C (contO 



Table .'I Aiiiij-ry PLACKiKrrr v; other kajoi? r.inwEO? m:KV> by ahility corrrj-rXT 







Clftfifi of 19r^9: 






Clns 


c 0- 197O: 




ENCI,ISH COIfTEXT: 


1 


j> 




h 






2 




h 




l-ANGUAGE 






















!• 






















4* 
2* 


11 


02 










A^ 

uo 


0^ 


01 


01 


3* 


AT 


08 


0^ 






aJi 
Oh 


12 


0*5 


01 








01 


02 


01 






A^ 
03 


01 


0^ 






























25 


26 


02 


A^ 


30 


1 It 
15 


17 


10 


Ah 


Kones 


66 
lOO? 




63 
lOCw 




q6 
lo^ 






ToojC 




100>? 


MATH 










Ul**} 


(2«} 


(3^0 


\xyJX} 




(103) 






















It 


17 


01 








58 


2o 








4* 




27 


07 
















3* 




IQ 


1*5 


01 


A1 




cO 


28 




01 




uo 


1? 




16 


Ac 






02 


oh 


01 






01 


03 


31 


HO 






05 


36 


32 


Other: 


0^ 


08 


15 


li 


11 


13 


15 


31 


51 


25 


None: 

CONTEXT: 


26 




*^0 


ho 


?o 
lo^ 


21 

Io55^ 


^2 


"^2 




h\ 

Icq? 


i: 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2t 


78 


^3 


2/; 


02 


- 


63 


35 


12 


06 


- 


3: 


07 


28 


27 


- 


- 


21 


hi 


^9 


25 


02 


4: 


- 


05 


03 


• 


09 


- 


- 


03 


03 


06 


5: 


- 






- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


Other: 


02 


00 


A< 

00 




oh 


13 


06 


09 


A/T 

Oo 


06 


Kone: 

SOCIAL 

STUDIES 

COIJTEXT: 




20 


iiO 


Io5^ 


87 
To5?J 


Oh 

mi 


12 


28 


60 


lo^ 






















1: 


hi 




01 






58 




01 






2:" 


37 


30 


07 


02 




25 


77 


22 


02 




3: 


19 


53 


33 


07 




13 


21 


57 


i;6 


05 


4: 


02 


I't 


51 


28 


01 






11 


39 


69 


5: 




02 


05 


56 


9^ 






01 


OH 


13 


Other: 


02 


03 


02 


06 


Oil 


0^ 


03 


08 


06 


13 


Kone: 




10I.V^ 


01 

loo;^ 


01 

10c* 


02 


lOCX^ 


lOTjiJ 




O'J 

Tor?; 


01 



REPLlCATJOn OK OUAmn i lA TAl»ia.AK AKAI V;*Kn UTlLIZTiSJ A :;A.Mn.F. 
Ll>SJTKi) TO arODKNTS VITII Ol?:;iOa WKAl CCMOCU 1.4. ZCOWV/Z 

(Note: The puruosc of thlr. «PpcmUx Is to vnllilnto the J.*i. control 
utlU^Cil in Choalcr Tnblrr. D.l to D.S nrt smtchrd to 

Tnbler. xr.l to « in nil rC5pcct» but cllajlnntlon of 
stutScnto without scores.) 



Table D.l ACADKMIC inaNriFICATION BY 

IN ra: 



ABILITY corrrEXT: 


Hlch 






COCIAL 
STArJS: 


Hlrh 


1 

Low 


High 




Identifier: 


(0) 


w 


77?; 




Kcutral: 




(1) 






KcneG&<)e: 




(1) 




12^ 


PrcScnior: 












(6) 


(5) 


(79) 


(25) 


Mean Junior 
Hieh School I.Q. 


: 125 


12l( 




112 



SCK-3i\J. ;>VAWS Al.T) ABILITY CONTEXT 
li! GRADE ErrJMSH 

Low 



2 4 £ 





Low 




Lew 












20^ 










ii2i{ 


365(; 


30% 


^5% 




18^ 








19^ 






125^ 


103^ 




105^ 


(lit2) 


(71) 


(114) 


(91) 




(31) 


lOU 


105 


96 


9h 


89 


87 



Table D.2 ACADEMIC IDEIITIFICATION BY SOCI.\L STATUS AI?^ GRADING CONTEXT 

IN NINTH GH/iDS ENGLISH 



GRADING CONTEXT: 


Hlyh 






Low 








SOCIAL 
STATUS: 


1 

Hlrh 


Low 


2 

HlPh 


Low 


1 

High 


Lew 






Identifier: 








33?^ 


273^ 








Neutral: 












353^ 






Renegade: 


9* 






2^ 


Hi 








PreSenior: 






7* 


9^ 


103^ 








Meu) Junior 
High School I..^.: 


(101) 

109 


m 
101 


102 


(76) 
102 


(139) 

99 ^ 


(101) 
96 

r 

rEH GRADE 






Table D.3 ACADEMIC IDEIO'IFICATION BY iiOOIAL STATUS 

IH NINTH GRADE EIJ3LISH 


A!»D LET1 






LETTER 

GRADE: A 


B 




C 




D 




E 




SOCIAL STATUS: Klrh Low 


Hlrh 


Low 


Hirh 


Low 


K3£h 


Low 


Hlrh 


Low 


Identifier: 65^ (1) 


6955 














21^ 


Neutral* 295o 


21^ 


26% 




27$^ 




h5% 


29% 


21% 


Renegade: 


5f 


c% 


10% 


2h% 


203^ 






25% 


PreSenior: Cff 


5* 








95^ 


1* 


26^ 


zz% 


(17) (1) 


(8'0 




(168) 


(79) 


(89) 


(^3) 


(31) 


(J>8) 


Mean Junior 

Hieh school I.U.: 112 • 


107 


105 


102 


100 


xOO 


98 


97 


96 



•Mean I.Q. ccores arc not reported on fewer than five eubjects. 



APPENDIX D (eont.) 
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Table Dji ACADQ4IC lDK?rriKtCATlO:T BY ncX'IAL STATUS AtO) ABILITY CONTEJCT 
AM) GRADir« CONTKCT IN NINTH GHAUi: E:«LISH 



nOXuX I I 








Low 






CONTEXT: 












GRADirK; 














conte:<t: 


Klcy.h 


Low 


Hi£h 


Low 


SOCIAL STATUS: 


Hlph Low 


Hic:h 


Low 


Hl>"h Low 


Hlrh 


Low 


Identifier: 








29^ 26:^ 


18^ 




Neutral: 








hhji ■ 32^ 






Renegade: 


5* le^ 


5^ 




3^ 


28^ 


2S% 


PreSenlor: 




11% 




10% 95^ 




11% 




(166) (67) 


(63) 


(36) 


(8^*) (57) 


(76) 


(65) 


Mean Junior 




106 


106 


9^* 92 






High School I.Q.: 


110 109 


91 


















df«2 






df=2 








p<.001 






p<.10 







Table D.5 LETTER GRADE IW lariTH GRADE EtJOLISK 3Y SOCIAL STATUS AND 
ABILITY COKTE:tT AND GRADIIJG CONTEXT 



ABILITY 
CONTEXT: 

GRADII9S 
CONTEXT: 


High 

High 


Low 


High 


Low 


Low 




SOCIAL STATUS: 


Hl£h 


Low . High 


Low 


High Low 


Hig.h Low 


:^ . Ai 


h% 




2^ 




10^ 


2^ 


1^ 




B: 


25% 


18^ 




19S6 


31^ 


23^ 






C: 




39^ 




2^ 


k5% 


375^ 


39^ 


3^% 


D: 


20% 




35^ 


w 


12^ 


3^ 


32* 




E: 


h% 


9% 


16^ 


8^ 




T% 


175^ 


23^ 


Mean Junior 
High School I.Q.: 


(166) 

110 


(67) 
109 


(63) 
lo6 


(36) 
106 


m 


(57) 
92 


(76) 
9h 


(65) 
91 




^=9.5 
df=2 
p<.Ol 






>:=11.5 
dfi2 
p<.005 


^«5.1 
df=2 
P<.10 





Table D.6 ACADEMIC IDENTIFICATION BY SOCIAL STATUS AND ABILITY CONTEXT 
AND LETTER GRADE IN NINTH GRADE ENGLISH 



ABILITY 
CONrEXT: 

LETTER 

GRADE: AB 




Hif 

. ' c 


22l 


DE 








Low 
C 




DE 




SOCIAL STATUS: Hirh Low 




Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Lov; 


Identifier: <yyf> 


Zh% 


63* 


58* 


30* 


27* 




hh% 


28* 


35* 


h% 


11* 


Neutral: 1% 


11% 


30* 


28* 


45* 


35* 


hh% 


kh% 


<i6* 


26* 


h3% 




Renegade: 


5% 


3* 


8* 


13* 


27* 


9* 


6* 


19* 


37* 


39* 


32* 


PreSenior: 35^ 




'h% 


6* 


13* 


10* 


7* 


6* 


7* 


2* 


lU* 


16* 


(50) 

Mean Junior 
High I.Q.: 11'* 


(19) 
111 


(100) 
107 


(36) 
109 


(71) 
lO'l 


m 

107 


^^3) 
99 


(16) 
96 


(68) 
92 


('*3) 
93 


('*9) 
91 


(63) 
90 



AVrKSDIX D (cont.) 
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Teblc D.7 ACADH-lIC IDENTIr ICATION BV r.OC.lM. STATUS AND GRAOirr. CONTEXT 
filxO LETTER GHAOE IK NINTH GRADE ErfGLISR 



GRADIin 

CONTEXT : Hirh Low 



LETTER 
GRADE: 


AB 




c 


DE 




AB 




C 




DE 




lAL STATUS: 


«l£h 


Lo*rf 


Hl^h Low 


»lrh 


Low 


Hlffh 


Low 


Hlffh Low 


HlSh 


Lov/ 


Identifier: 


715^ 


62;u 


52^ '»75^ 




12^ 




(7) 






9^ 




Neutral: 


20^6 


2?^ 


3^^ 30f 


33J^" 


33^ 


33^ ' 


(2) 




223^ 


52^ 




Rener.adet 








225^ 


39> 






125^ 


31^ 


2556 




PreSenlor: 


5* 




5^ 


125$ 


16% 






6^ 








Mean Junior 
High I.Q-: 


(83) 
109 


(26) 


(116) ('*7) 
102 102 


(51) 
102 


(51) 
100 


(18) 
105 


(9) 
103 


(52) 
99 


(32) 
93 


(69) 
97 


(60) 
95 




df=l 
p<.10 


df-2 
p<.10 


^«7.9 
df«2 
p<.025 






X=6.o 
df-2 
p<.10 









Table D.8 ACADEMIC IDErrriFICATIO-f BY SOCIAL STATUS AND ABILITY CONTEXT 
AND GHADirrG CONTEXT AM) LETTER GRADE IN MNTH GRADE EKGLISH 



GRADIl^G 
CONTEXT: 

LETTER 

GRADE: 


ABILirf 
CONTEXT: 




High 
C 


DE 


Hlfih 


AB 




Low 
C 


TO 




SOCIAL STATUS: Hlrh Low 


Hl^h 


Low 


High 


Low 


Hlfih 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


Identifier: 


92* 


83?^ 






44* 


17* 


(7) 


(6) 


59* 


70* 


13* 


42* 


Neutral: 


6* 


8* 


28* 


35* 


31* 


34* 


(1) 


(1) 


36* 


10* 


63* 


37* 


Renegade: 




8* 




4* 


15* 


34* 








20* 


9* 


16* 


PreSenlor: 








8* 


10* 


14* 


(1) 




5* 




16* 


5* 


Mean Junior 
High I.Q.: 


m 

115a 


(12) 
llh 


(78) 
108b 


(26) 
109 


(39) 
106c 


(29) 
108 


(9) 

110 


(7) 
107 


(22) 

loB 


(10) 
109 


(32) 
103d 


(19) 
104 


GRADING 
CONTEXT: 

LETTER 

GRADE: 


ABILITY 
CONTEXT: 

A3 


High 
C 


DE 


Low 


AB 




Low 
C 


DE 




SOCIAL STATUS: 


.High Low 


Hlpjh 


Low 


Hlffh 


Low 


Hl.vh 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


Identifier: 








38* 




5S6 


(3) 


(1) 


30* 


32* 


5* 


15* 


Neutral: 




'-^•^ 


47* 


2U* 


42* 


3Z6 


(5) 


(1) 


43* 


27* 


43* 


46* 


Renegade: 


9f> 




^ 18* 


38* 


42^ 


h5% 


(1) 




20* 


36* 


38* 




PreSenlor: 




1* 


8* 




17* 


185« 






7* 


5* 


14* 


15* 


Mean Junior 
High I,Q.: 


(3'0 
99 


{Ik) 

97 


(33) 
92e 


(21) 
94 


(12) 
89 


(22) 
88 


(9) 

100 


(2)" 


(30) 
94 


(22) 
92 


(37) 
92 


(41) 
91 



♦Mean I»Q, scores arc not reported on fewer than five eubjecte* 

ftjilji l>;d,5 ^=(5,1 ^a^'s.O ^^'HA 
df«l df=l df«2 df^2 df=2 

p<.10 P<.30. p<,05 p<.10 P<,10 
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APPENDIX E 

1 H.S. '65 (1) 

2 '69 (2) 

( ) 3 Neither '70 (3) 

(last) Ifkit) (middle) 

Transurbia School Records Code Sheet Column' 

I.D. ' 1-5 

Grades attended: 7th 8th 9th 10th jllth 12th -6-11 

Transferred into: between grades 7 and 12 12 

El. School: 01 02 03 04 05 13-14 
06 07 08 09 10 

11 12 13 14 15 OTHER 

Jr. High: 1 2 3 4 5 6 15 

7 OTHER 

Lives with: Father & Mother 1 M. only 2 F: only 3 Other 4 ■ 16 

Father's Ed.: Elem only_l_ Some H.S. _2_ H.S. Grad_3_ College_4_ 17 

Father's Occup.: Unemployed 1^ Unskilled 2 Skilled 3_ 

White Collar 4 Professional 5 18 

Reason Left: Graduated Private School Moved Still in School 
1 2 3 4 

Institution Hospital Pregnant Dropout 19 
5 6 7 8 

Program: CP. 1 General 2 Business 3 20 

Race: Black 1 White 2 Puerto Rican 3 Other_4_ 21 

Sex: Mole 1 Female 2 22 

Rank in Graduating Class: ( 1 ) 23-24 

Sports: Basketball or Football 1 Other 2 None 3 25 

Ofher Activities: Student Gov't or Class Council 1 26 

Band or Chorus 2 27 

Special InteresfClubs 3 28 
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Page 2 I.D.^ 

Column ' 

Discipline Record: Ye s 1 2^ 
Psychological: Yes 1 30 

Remedial Reading: Ye s 1 31 

Modal Grades: A B C D E 

(circle) 10th: 1 2.3 4 5' 32 
12th: 1 2 3 4 5 33 

Total absences: 10th grade 34-35 

12th grade 36-37 



Track: 10th Gr.: 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12, 


13 


Eng. 






























nth Gr.: 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Math 






























12th Gr.: 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Eng. 






























12th Gr.: 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8. 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Math 































7th, Grade Homeroom ^ ( Sch>; ) 

7th Grade Track: Top 1 Middle 2 Bottom 3 46 

Modal Grade (7th Gr.V ^ 1 B 2_ C 3 D 4 E 5 47 

Total Absences: 7th Grade 48-49 

Jr. High Sch. I.Q.: (Lorge Thorndike) 50-52 

Otis I.Q. (local grping): 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 53-54 

Jr. High Reading Level ( ) - G.L. ( . ) = 55-57 

(date) ( ) Arith. Level ( • ) - G.L. ( • ) = 58-60 

Metropolitan 1 Iowa 2 Stanford 3 OTHER 4 61 

SCAT Scores: 

(Compute 9th Grade: Language percentile 62-63 

percentile Math percentile 64-65 

average from 11th Grade: Language percentile 66-67 

range, rounding Math percentile 68-69 

upllll) 
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Page 3 

Coiumn ' 

Scholasfic Apfitude: Verbal 70-72 

(CEEB) Math ' 73-75 

(Use highest- scores) 

College Plans: None 1 Jr. College or 2-yr. Technical 2 76 

4-yr* Public College in Stafe 3 
4-yr. College (private or out of state) 4" 

Name of College 

Coded by 



